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The dearth of puWic confidence in 
business is the pardnioimt external problem • 
fating corporate management today, according 
to most of the •chief executives, as well as a great 
many of the external relations executives, 
contacted for this survey. And^amid the growing 
concern over the deteria|r9tion of business' 
credibility,"^ management *is placing a greater 
priority * on the company's relations with its 
external publics^ 

The External Issues' / 

In fact, most external issues troubling 
companies are closely<^ linked to, and in some^ 
cases* the 'direct result of,' this primary problem 
of credibility. The 4rtCreasing legislation of 
business operations, for example, evolves in large 
part from the public's demands for government 
control because the public distrusts business. 
Other issues of grave concern to. cort»orate 
.executives ' are the nation's economy, the 
corporation's financial picture>(ft^d need for 
capital, and the survival of^'w'free enterpri^ 
system. ^ • 

The Corporation's Publics . ^ 

Many bf the external relations executives ' 
surveyed acknowledge that' the large '^general 
public" *needs to be identified as a number of 
individual public^ -^government (federa^, state 
and • local), consumers and customers, stock- 
holders and institutional investors, the media, 
the community, and a multitude of special 
interest r groups. These corporate publics have 
become more active and more, vocal in recent 
ye^rs. and*m,ost of the executives surveyed have 
come' to ac^t the critical^ importance of the 
corqpany's relations with its vanous publics. * 



The Evolving Innperatives 

Because of tl^e constantly evolving nature of 
external relations issues and publics, chief 



*• executives do. not make a marked distinction 

between future inQperatives and those of tpday. 

Tli^y stress that companies jnust make the best 
^ use of the competencies * and resources 

currently avail^able to them.' Additionally, they 

see the need to: 

. Develop new skills, pjiticularly commu: 
nication skills.^ _ . . ' • 

• Improve economic education programs. 

• Strengthen business-governmer^t relations. 
<5 • Expand community involvement: **corpo- 

rate citizehship.'^ , ^ • 

• Icnprove research methods. 



Organizing the External Relations Unit 

Many ^ompanies recognize an' underlying 
common thread in their rela'tions ^with .their 
various publics and are taking a more 
integrated approach to the management .of 
their extefnaj^ relations. In terms of organi- 
zatfon structure, there is a t^d toward 
placing all or most external relations functions 
under one executive. ' ' 

The two broad organizational plJtterns for* 
external relations activities are: % ' < 

1 * J. , ' . 

(1) A **fragmented" structure in which*nfost 
of the activities report through, individual 
functional areas, such as* marketing or finance. 

^2) An "integrated" approach in which most 
or all external relations activities report to one 
executive, 

/ 

There is a growing trend toward the second 
> approach, again .apparently in recognition of . 
the commonality among external activities. ^ ^ 
- The executive in charge of the coordinated 
.external Tela'tions department has one- of a 
variety of titles: public affairs, public illations, 
corporate cortimunications', to' name just a few. 
For the most part, the differences aijiong titles 
are semantic differences, althouglVy **public 
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affairs" does frequently connote an eiliphasis^ 
on govern m^t YelatRyns, \ , * 

The Rolbs • 

^The CEO. -It Is 'generally agreed thaf*the 
impetus for th6 corporation's external relations 
efforts miist come from the chief executive 
officer^ and, a grow'ing dumber of these 
business leadefs are taking arr active^ role 
themselves in -the external effort. They 
characterize their participation in- one oE^ — 
several ^ways: ^s^thfe **p'ersonirication" of tKe< 
company and the principal spokesperson; as 
the policymaker for external matters; or, in 
broadest terms, involved with everything tQ 
a limited degree. 

Staff. To the /Chief executive, * the most 
common^differQnce Between his job aud that , 
of the staff executive is in the area of 
policymaking, but in reality the division of 
roles is not clearly delineated, and the two % 
work very closely in many instances. The staff 
executive has three roles - acjvice (or counsel), 
service and control. As is typically the ease; 
with staff executives, external relations 
'executives most often find themselves in the 
counseling role. 

Outside firms. The outside counselors ar-e 
most freqliently ju^t that - ^'counselors,'* 
although, -of course, they are often hjred or 
retained for implementation of programs. This 
implementation* (the service rolfe) .is especially 
common with regard to media relations.^ 

The EjtrtmaT^fiatipns Executive 

The traditional assumption of an exterrfah 
relations executive having a public relations or ' 
jourfialism baclcgr9und is still the case for the . 
Jargest number of survey respondents, but it js 



no^ longeK the only acceptable 6n6. The 
external Relations executive now often Vooies- 
from general operations, 'law, 'and marketing. 

.Perhaps because thajob calls for a firm working 
knowle^e of the company, external' relations 
executives tend to have been with their compa- 
nies for many yeai%, although they n^ay be rela- 
tively new in their current position. 

^ A key question in all of this analysis is how 
import^t fop management considers external 
felationsSs^ien top-leVel decisions are beings 
made, ' is external " relations executive 

involved, and how rnuch weight is assigned to 

^external implications? The CEO's say external 
relations is very important, but the external 
relatibns executives hesitate to be quite so 
confident. One indication of the importance of" 
external matters is that the external relations 
e!>^ecutive serves on top-level management 
(Iiommittees in just under half of the companies 
in the survey. • • 

Evaluating External Relations 

How companies dete^ine whether their 
external efforts are effective is a • difficult 
question to answer. For. one thing, like other 
staff functions whose imparcts on corporate 
profits- are not immediately evident, ext^al 
•relations does not readily lend itself ,td^ 
measurement. ' Then, top, a multitude of 
outside influences interact upon the issues and 
publics that the programs are aimed at, so that 
results cannot be attributed to corporate 
efforts alone. As a result, measurement 
practices may be categorized as follows^^ 

. It's necessary - but difficult. 

• It all depends on the situation. 

• It's an academic exercise. 
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The Study; Method and Limitations 

The Conference, BoardX received information for* this 
study from more than 50(X executives* representing ^68 
companies. One hundred and eighty-five of the executives 
polled "were chijBf executivesX of their companies. The 
remainder wjere high-level external relations executives — 
most f reqtWKtly the top externaiyelations executive of the 
company. 

Information for the repqrt was obtained -from two 
^written questionnaires and a telephony survey. The chief 
• executives answered a written questionnaire covering thejr 
own perception of the issues, the effectiveness' ^^f their, 
companies.' -pgrrent respofise, and tfte extent and nature of 
.thejr owrt involvement. Qne hijndred \and ^forty-seven 
exter/ial relations executives answered que^^lons on similar 
points, and also fOrnished information pn their own 
professional background, their companies' brganjzatloiTal 
structure, and their uie pf outside counseling firms. In a 
.telephone survey, an additional 156 extertjal relatipns 
executives repliecl to a. limited numbe^ of key questions 
selected from the written questfonnaire. In-depth interviews 
re conducted with about forty fleeted respondents — 
some of ^hom also answered written questionnaires. \ 



The Sample 



The distribution of the survey respondents by, Industry, 
ouping^ or'mOst Iroportatit line of business,'l5 shown in ^ 
Table 1. Although the^redominant representation ts from' 
manufacturing, ' a' • wide variety of nonmanufacturing 
organizations respon'^ed to the Board's survey, 

Table 2 summarizes the responding companies by size — 
annual net sales, assets incite .case of banks, and operating 
revenues for transportation coVnpanies. ' * 

As a geperap rUle, It can be assumed that large companies 
in consunHer product btlsiness6s — certain manufacturers, 
banks. Insurance companies, oil companies, and* others — 
are much mo|e "visible" tp the general public than are, say, 
•industrial "eqii I pment manufacturers. Becausenhey-are more 
-iea^lfy recognizable, they « re subject to attention from their 
maoy publlas. But all companies have publics; only the 
- recognition iaccorded thfose publics — and the manner In 
which they ire dealt with differ. ' i 

Limitations of the Study \ 

This study 'Concerns itself with how companies perceive 
and deal! Vlth their many exidrnal publics, or consti- 
tuencies, /such as enviconmentclllsts, government agencies, 
consumer] groups, security 'analysts, and others. Of 
nepessity,! it excludes employees. While it is true that 
employee! relations and employee communications are 
frequently a part of the function of the external relations 



Table T: Classification of Companies by Most 

Important Lir^e of Business' 
* 

" \ ' . Number of 

Classification ^ Companies 

{^anufactur4ng t . 195 

Utilities w V 36 

I nsu ranee* .' V4; . . .• 32 

Bank^ 30 

Transportation r ..... . 19> , 

Wholesale arid retail trade 17 

Petroleum . i^. 10 

Mining . t . , 8 

Miscellaneous * ' 21 

Total 368 

In some. instances, diversified companies report several ''most 
irjpportant" tines of business. In those cases, the author. has made an 
arbitrary decision, based op the identification of those corr^'panies m* 
the public mind, for the purpose pf classification m this table. 

■ ■■' • ■ ■ 

Table 2: Classifjcation of Compairjes by Annual 
Net Sales' \/~^ 

* Annual Net Sales , Number of 

(Millions of Dollars) Companies 

Sunder ^9 ; 5- 

,50-99 8 

100-199 14 

21D0-499 66 

50G)-999 ! 73 

1,000 -4,500 198 

Over 4,500 ^ . -2 

Kotat ^ 366^ 

1 \ * — 

Instead of annual net sates, assets .were used to classify banks, 
and operatiha revenues for transportation companies. 

^Two con(ipanies are priyately held and sales figures are 
unavailable. 



"staff,' employees \are an internal public. Of course, the 
employee also functions as 'stockholder, consumer and as a * 
^ member of other publics at various tinrws. * 
Many external relations executives point' out that> 
irl^ernatlonal external Relations is fast becoming a critical 
area of involvement. Bc<t this subject requires a separate 
analysis, and 'it is touchet^ on only briefly in the present 
report. 



Foreword 



\\^HAT SOCIETY^ EXPECTS of business is 
ereating* both opportunities an3' obstacles for 
business leadership. Both arfi im{^licit' in the 
phrase "society ^expects/' At the outset, society 
is not a monolith; rather, it is an assemblage of 
fragme nted publics - each with special concerns^ = 
arid priorities.-- that Y4|^for business' attention. 
And "expects" greatly understates these ever- 
escalating demands and competing priorities. 
• Because of their direct or indirect impact on a 
*Dmpany, relations wijh. its .publics have long 
been a preoccupation of * management. The 
Conference, Board, through its studies, has 
tracked changing emphases in the ' attention 
management has given to particular groups - 
customers, media, linvestors, stockholdto. More 
recently,- the Board's analyses have concentrated 
on emerging issues in the general area called • 
public affairs - discrimination, poHutien, 
energy, conlsvimerism, to name bu^a few of the 
issues. ' > ^ T . * I. 

There is, hbwever, e^ence that"* current * 
pressures are bringing a&put a change in 
corporate perceptions of external relations. ^ 
Rather than analyze fragments, alb^i^ 'large 
fragments, the Board h^s* attempted to docu- 
ment in this current. study the total com'plex of 
issues and publics that shape contemporary 
corporate external relations 'efforts. More 



significantly, this study probes the extent tp 
which . management's perception of extern^al • 
relations has affected corporate planning in that . 
area.- A progression "^of titles — ' from public 
relations to public affjairs, to corporate cojnrt\u- 
nications, to corporate relations - signals some 
chahge in managerial emphasi§. The tantalizing 
questions were why, what - and Kbw. 

An admission is in order here. Ambitious 
though our study- plan waS,' it^could not match 
the Variety oTTi^erests and urgings of the 
numerous professionals from whom information ' 
was sought. On the basis of.their-expecfations - 
dnd ours - this report can only be looked at^s 
' one phase of a continuin^exploration. ' 
, Phyllis McGrath, Research. Associate in Man^ 
ag^ment Research, developed <his report under 
the general guidance of Harold Stieglitz, Vice 
President of Managem^ent Research. They -and ^ 
the Board are indebted to the several hundred 
chief executives and corporate external relations 
executives who gave generously of ^heir time 
and information. And The Conference* Boatd is 
especiajly grateful to the 13^ organizations that 
provided • financial support -for this research 
project, ' . \ 

ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 
^ President 
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chapter 1 ' , ^ 

The Nature of Issues amd the Publics 



To STATE THE obvious, business is a major 
agent of change in our society. It affects 
improvements in the standard of living and 
quality of life"^and, in turn, is affected by the 
changed values to wljij^h it has contributed. 
Indeed, its .effectiveness and efficiency have 
^inade business, a , major - if nbt dominant - 
• * - ^ instrunlent of socio-economic change. .While this 
is a role that business has not necessarily sought, 
it has become a role that business canpot shun. 
^ Reluctantly or willingly, business andits leaders 
are* coming to^term^ with -the implications and 
imperatives of their ever-expanding role and with 
the realities ofcoexistence with the public. 
'The term ''external relations,,'* in the sense 
- that it is used in this report, encompasses how 

companies manage their relationships with a 
variety of outside publics, and What companies 
^ regard as the crifical issues facing them in 
relation td^.those*extemar p^ublics. 

The Issues ; t "" 

Regardless of size and type ofjnjdu^try, -a.; 
company operating in today's .envipnnVent'^^ 
necessarily faced .with a multitude.^of ^gfkrnsA'^] 
relations issues. The character of the i^es^- ^jj^ 
.well as the level of 'urgency, may vary according 
to industry, siz^ or other factors, but to one 
degree Or another alj companies are confronted • 
by external relations problems. This' is made 
clear by the vice president - administration of a 
• relatively low-visibility company : 

~ "The heart of the matter is 'the future of^ 
corporate existence; the' contihuation of our 
economic system. Business' argument is that the 
classic function ' of . business, Hf allowed to 
operat.e' efficieq^tly, ^ill permit benefits to 
trickle ddwn^ But there is. serious and increasing 
concern ;oh the part of the public that" th^ 
system* is not working, that business has too. 
much power and too little accountability. Many 
^outside groups no longer trust business. If you 



v^w external relations that way it is no longer 
lessSp^portant for my lowj-visibility company 
than hjs to a high-visibility company. ** . 

. Business' Credibility: The Number One Issue 

* 

Numerous issues haying a bearing on the 
oper^ons of*a' company can be considered to 
have eternal implications. But, from his 
-command post at the apex of a corporation, the 
chief executive officer has perhaps the most 
cogent ~ if not the clearest*— view of what is" 
challenging his company from the outsiae, and 
of what ^may lie ahead. His is a compelling 
perspective because, by the very nature of his 
role, he has ultimate accountabilit>^for the 
survival of nis organization. 

The overwhelming concern, of the chief 
executives 4urv^yed Is the growing distrust of 
business on the part of the general public. One 
hundred and seven of the 185 CEO's cited this'as 
a key p/obleih. Due in^arge part to a relatively 
few highly publicized ^verits of recent years, 
"big business" - and particularly many ,Qf the. 
more visible industries - is in disfavor with the 
public at large. The public no longer accepts the 
" word of the corporation; it questions business' 
, motivek. It does not understand enough about 
the economic system to realize what is meant by 
"profits." More and more disclosure of ^ata is. • 
being demanded. 

One ch^f executive sums up the problem as: 
"Tlie attitude that the large corporation ^he 
'enemy' rather than the 'benefactor' of the indi- 
vidual. Tills hostile, adversarial attitude among 
politicians, academicians, publicists, activists is 
the central deterrent to sound solutions of ecor 
nomic and related problems. In large part, thi^ 
arises from the fact that-many people do not 
understand our economic systeru* and neither 
educational sources nor the business community 
have carried the facts >^o the people." 

Another respondent refers to' the current 
period as "the age of protest," which has. 
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resulted in a loss of public cr^edibility not just in 
business^ but in most of our major institutions »- 
including education, government, and the legal 
and medical professions. However/while busi- 
ness leaders realize that .oth.er. institutions, are 
also suffering from this prevailing distrust, their 
primary concern is understandably for the 
problems of business. 

The low credibility that business nov^ shares 
with other major institutions* also grows from 

, inhated expectations. The expectations - or 
demands - range from better products to better 
information; from lower prices to a voice in 
cdrpofate management. And government, of. 
^otirse, is not a passive observer in these 
business-public relationships. 

Loss of public confidence ^in business has 
resulted from pressures from a multitude of 
publics/* The head of a steel company 
enumerates some of the key criticisms of 

.business by describing the problem as: *The 

' attack from' public, especially political, quarters 
on the free enterprise ^system for* almost any 
reasoa,' whether it be profits and their meaning, 
product reliability, prices, advertising, pollution, 
contributions, board membership, disclosure of 
confi^dential information, or anything else that 
comes to mind.*' ^ 

The loss of credibility, it is conceded, is 

, caused in part^ by mistakes made by. business. 
Some faulty products, some cases of overpricing, 
insider stock trading, political slush funds, and 
the* like, have been Widely publicized. Many of 
the chief executives place a good portion of the 

' blame on the media for the way in which pews \% 
presented to the public. The electronic media in 
particular have tremendous power over public 

"attitudes. And only bad news makes headlines. 

Economic Education 

CEO's -cdntinue to feel ^uit^ strongly 
that kn important factor behind the general 
mistrust of business is the inadequacy of what is^ 
generally termed '^co'riomic education.'' Ac- 
^ording^to one respondent: **6ne of the most 
serious problems facing American business today, 
is the lack pf public understanding about how 
business operates, the importance of profits to 



finance, the continued expansion o/ productive 
capacity, and the need for increased incerltives 
to'make such expansion possible." 

There ^is a fairly consistent pattern to the 
arguments for more economic educaton.^ The 
eoi\§ensus is that the public needs to be provided 
with facts (see box). If the general pubfic could 
be made 'to understand that profits do not moan 
excess money, that business has * made 
tremendous contributions to our-society ancf to 
the standard of living in the United States and 
all other industrial nations Of the world, that the 
consequences, of the destruction of odr free 
enterprise system would be disastrous, then 
would support .business as an institution of^r 
society. Many feel such an 'educational effort 
must begin in the schools. They recognize a 
complacency even in their own children^ 

Some Other External Issues 

From the deterioration of business* credibility . 
flow, to a large exfent, other key issues of major • 
concern to* top executives: government over- 
regulation of business; indeed, the future 
viability of the free enterprise ^ system, VoxC 
example, the* president of a high-visibility' 
consumer product company, warns about **the^ 
failure of the public to understand the economic 
system, the consequences of which are incredi- 
ble governmental interference and pressufe 
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The Case for "Econqmic Education"? 

Early in my career in public relations, one of 
the big problems was that the people, according to 
polls of the time, thought business profits, after afi 
charges, were 25 percent of sales. The actual figure 
was then close to 5 percent. After 40 years of hard 
work by many dedicated organizations, people no 
longer think that profits are 25 percent. They 
think they are 28 percent , . . and the real figure 
IS still around 5 percent." ^ 

^ John W.Hill 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Hill & Knowlton, I no, 
^ . Address to 16th Public Relations Society 

of America Institute 
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which have the opposite rather than the' 
intended effect/' • ^ 

Governmental constraints both at the federal 
and local levels, combined with public and 

'consumer attitudes, are "leading to fundamental 
obstacles impeding my company's ability to 
form capita! for expansion land our ability to 
produce and distribute goods at reasonable cost 
and Jvith the required returns on investment,'' 
accoijding to another chief executive officer. 

And Ihe increased mistrust of business is 
clearly intertwined >vith th€ energy situation, as 
witness the general disbelief in the reality of the 
energy crisis during the winter ^of 1973-1974. 
According to the head of a utility. "Solutions to 

^Very real Energy shortages are directly related 
to basic economics/ a subject greatly misunder- 

. stood l?y the pqblic.** 

And what many businessmen regard as an 
antibusiness slant%f the media is, according to 
one CEO, responsible for the election of an 
uninformed political group. There is some 

* question regarding the inclusion of the media as 
a corporate public, since in the strictest sense 
the media are only a conduit for furnishing " 
information to the other publics. But what a ^ 
conduit! Through s^lectioi^ interpretation and 
transmission, they detern^ne what others will 
hear or see. Management believes it must make a 
deflnite effort to influence or win over the 
media because the media have become the most 
important direct Sjource on which the public 
relies for opinions. The media - and particularly 
the electronic media - have so much power pver 
the perception of business' credibility that many 

^feel the media must be considered a separate 
public. , 

. None • of these issues is novel. Yet each 
warrants a brief elaboration in terms of the 
. concerns expressed by the chief executives. 

Government tntervention ' 

Almost a quarter of the chief executives 
s»rveyed make special mentibn of what they 
view as ever-increasing government regulation of 
their industries and their companies.^ Using ^ 
expressions ranging from "overregulation" to 
"cancerlike" and "octopus," they complain 
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about excessive 'government regulation in areas 
such as pollution abatemenf, safety and health, 
equal employment rights, financial reporting, 
and consumer protection. Many of these 
executives feel that politicians are "using 
businessmen as scapegoats." A numbe'r comment 
on the potentially harmful results of government 
fiscal irresponsibility . Several single out 
Congress, with one calling that body "irrespon- 
sible, arrogant and inept." ' 

Not all of the chief executives think of 
government just in terms of Costly or stifling 
regulations. A number of respondents call for * 
improved and more active communications in" 
order to increase legislators' understanding of^ 
and empathy for, the needs of business. Certain 
industries are more vocaL^an others on 
this subject; thos6 that have experienced more 
stringent constraints are more, outspoken. But 
the comments come from a wide variety of 
industries- 

The complaints, althou^ raised primarily in 
connection with the Federal Government, also 
extend to state and local governments. Indus- 
tries affected by states that have ' banned 
products — and taken other actions viewed as 
^antibusiness - give particularly heavj^ emphasis 
to the difficulties of relations with state and 
local authorities. ^ 

To a large number of corporate leaders, some 
different* and possibly more compelling prob- 
lems loom with regard to the regulatory 
agencies. As summarized by the head of a 
banking institution: "The regulatory agencies 
are an up-and-coming problem that is snow- 
balling rapidly. The regulations emanating from 
these agencies in many ca^es are much more 
stringent and restrictive than the orijginal laws; 
few, if any, companies are equipped to deal with 
the 'anonymous' staff members of these 
agencies." 

Survival of the Free Enterprise System^ 

i The future health of the free-^tqrprise. 
system is quite clearly of criticial importance to 
senior management. Business leaders feel the 
challenge to retain and to strengthen the^ free 
enterprise system in the face of what they regard 
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as threats ifrom varied social, {jolitfcal and 
econortfic factions. ^ . • 

In the word§ of the chairman of a bank 
holding company: "The most critical problem 
facing American business today is the gradual, 
but accelerating, deterioration of our system of 
free enterprise by our growing dependence on 
government support arid regulation instead of 
the diverse efforts of individuals ill basically free 
markets,**' * * " 

Economic and Financial Problems ^ 

A substantial number of the chief executives^ 
surveyed feel that today's economy ^nd the 
unsettled outlook for the future are the most 
Serious issues they face. An ^additional group 
stresses capital formation and the problem of ^ 
liquidity. As one chairman outlines his thoughts: 
"The problem is availability of capital. Govern- 
ment deficits and the discouragement of capital 
formation through tax policy threaten all 
business^ and particularly capital-intensive indus- 
tries.'' 

of course^ there is no clear line between 
complaints* involving' government, taxes and- 
difficulties in capital expansion. 'Thus, to trte 
president of a consumer product company, his 
troubles involve: ."Increasing controls on busi- 
ness which, coupled with a restrictive federal tax 
policy, severely litnit the' ability of business to 
form the capital needed for healthy growth." 

In fact^.quite a number of CEO's dbmment on 
the problem of taxation. T^ey see no end to the 
continuing growth of federal social programs, 
and an ever-increasing tax burden oh companies 
and on individuals to support these praams. 
Several mention specific items of tax legislaliea, 
such as the depletion -allowance, and a* number 
make special reference to the tax treatment 
accofded multinational firms, and to duties on 
imports. 

Other Issues 

CEO's also worry about the increased , and 
outsized expectations of the public in. general, 
and of labor and ^outh in particular. Ajid they 
are very aware of the demands of special interest 



'^^^gF^y^pfS^'^S^^sumers, environmentalists, minor- 
ities, and church groups* are most frequently 
meAitioned. These are the activists \yho "h^ve 
added, or are adding, new ainiensions i to 
. x:orporate performance," in the Iw^ds of the 
. vice president — public affairs of a steel 
coqipany. ' \ ' 

Many, too, express concern regarding the 
outlook for the energy situation in the^'United 

* States and around the world. Although 'most of 

* the CEO's acknowledge the broader^ issi\e - the 
-requirements of society — sqrfte draw particular' 

attention to their own needs for raw materials. 
The energy i^sue causes division withii]i 
business community ,| however ~ in sinjpleit 
terms, between the users and the suppliers/^As a 
public affairs executive of a major oil producer 
remarjced, .the energy crisis left the petroleum 
industry with a new public the rest of the 
business community - and, that new pubHchad 
already developed a distrust of the industry. 

Priorities of Issues ^ * 

To what extent do the chief external relations 
\^#fuECtionaries agree with the chief executives on 
, ^"^'^il^e jnajor issues? The box on page 6 provides a 
i detailed breakdown of the priorities which chief 
executives assign to external issues, juxtaiJosed 
with the. order of priority as seen by external 
relations executives. | 

In the eyes of the staff person, government 
overregulation outweighs credibility $s the most 
critical issue now. Nearly half of the respondents 
point to the increasing encroacnnjent of 
government, primarily the FederarGavemment, 
and the growing difficulties in ^dealing with 
government agencies. The problem of t)usiness 
credibility is not forgotten, however, atd more 
than one-third of the externa} relations exepu- 
tives cite this as-'being of critical importance. Ih/ 
the words of a petroleum cbmpany representive: 

"UpOn the success of companies like ours in 
stemming or reversing the deterioration of 
relations with publics and governments, depends 
the retention of anything like the freeldom of 
action historically enjoyed by private enjterprise 
in this country and elsewhere, A function not 
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Critical Issues — Today and Tomorrow 

As Viewed by 185 Chief Executives, and 303. External Relations Executives 
(raaked by frequency of mentiony 

Note: The following "issues" represent a consensus of the responses to the question: What do you see as the most 
critical issuer facing your company aod American business with regard to relations with external publics — 
today, and three to five years from now? (Because no list pf choices was provided, the responses should be^ , 
evaluated as volunteered responses.) ^ , ^ 



Today 



Issue 



• Externa/ 
CEO Re/at ions Executive 



Three to Five Years from Now 

Externa/ 
CEO * Re/ationi Executive 



5 
1 



'Business credibility 1 

Government overregulation 2 

The economy -v ^3 

Corporate finance . .\ 4 

Survival of free^enterprise system .... 
Demands of special interest groups 

(consunrp^rs, environmentalists, 

minorities, etc.) 6 

Taxation *. , ' 7^ 

Enprgy*. ' 8 ^ 

International management 9 

Increased expectatipns of the ' 

public, or $oclal Issues 10. ^ 

Media 11 

Labor..,' , 12 

Investor relations * 

People problems (employee relations, 

human resources, etc.) * 

r Skills of f uture executives 
i and nonexecutives • •• ^ * 

^Mentioned by an insignificant number of respondents. In addition, the tajjgulation does not, include seyg^^Loi 
too infrequently to merit ranking. ^ ' 
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or even primarily, of 'relations' efforts as 
such, but of conduct of our affairs in a fashion 
* tp strengthen public confidence." 

The issues of the United States' economy, 
demands of special interest groups, and financial 
considerations also loom large in, the minds of 
the external relations practitioners. The com- 
parative weights they assign to the issues cross 
all industry groupings and size patterns, 
illustrating a uniformity of concern throughout 
the business community. 



T 



The' staff executive is, of ; course,, viewmg 
external relations from a very different vantage 
point than, the chief executive, and this, to some 
extent, ewpl^ins the variations in' issue priorities. 
The staff person gives priority to. the more 
immediate issues that must be contended with. 
The, chief executive tends to accent the more 
global issues that * affect the environment .in 
which business operates. And, of course, the 
CEO is influenced by peer-group relationships in' 
the business community. A a)nsensus evidently 
grows out of the discussions of groups of 
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business leaders concerning problems coipmon 
to all of them. A (%ief executive, who is. active 
in the Business Roundtable, The Conference 
Board, and m^ny other organizations, comments 
'that •members of his staff do not get the 
cpnstant exposure to such discussions that he 

gets. ' * y 

* Despite minor variations in priorities, the 
chief ^ecutivfe officer and the external relations 
' executive have parallel concerns. Indeed, the 
' organization would have, a potentially serious 
problem if they did not. T}iffe philosophy of the 
CEO sets the pattern for the philosophy of the 
. . totaf corporation. The ideas of the CEO 
stimulate the planning and policymaking of the 
corporation, and it is the responsibility, of tfte 
staff to carry out those policies and plans. At 
the same time^ the ex-ternal relations executive is 
* responsible for identifying upcoming issues /nd 
alerting senior management to any implications 
such issues could have for/the company, in other 
w6rds, the ideas of the two ne^d.not be exactly 
alike on any particular day, but they need to 
coincide Over a period of time. 

Future Isst/es • 

Even in the near past, industry can painfully , 
recollect being unprepared for a new issue or for 
sudden public demands. For example, -consumer 
groups ^nd environmentalists have been around 
' for years, quietly gathering /momentum. Yet 
most' companies admit that they were not 
prepared for the sudden intensification of their 
activities. Many external relations executives^ ^ 
regardless^f their particular titles - no\y iee 

A their primary function as one of anticipating^ 

upconiing. issues a^d publics. The distant future 
- and even 1 5 to* -20 yfears hence - is for the 

' , futurists to plumb.^But in Idbking ahead three to/ 

five y^ifs, the senior external relations executive 
and the chief, executive are in full agreement \ 
that the critical problems will be mCre of the 
same, although priorities may shift. 

, The vice president - public affairs of a steel 
company outlines his prediction for the next 
. few^ears, and it does not differ ver>^uch from 
the way respondents perceive today^s environ- 
ment: 
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**Low regard of business by the public; 
, ^^Misunderstanding of, corporate -purposes and 
. role; / . 

**Cynicism regarding corporate etfiics and 
' . morals; 

^ **Little understanding of the free eftterprise 
system.'' * 

But while CredibUity is th^ greatest concern bf 
chief executives today,' the^ same executives 
anticipate, as do their ' external relations 
specialists, that the major external Worry in the 
HOt-too-distant future*wi1l relate to government 
intervention. Seventy-five percent of the chief 
executive respondents believe that goyejiiment 
intrusion Is going to become theif^ primaiy 
concerii. • , 

The switch in emphasis evidently grows out of 
their current concern aboyt credibility. When 
the credibility of business is called into question, 
the .public (i^mands more control by -govern- 
ment. If the chief executives see lack oX 
credibility as the issue today, it follows ^that 
encroachmen|^M)y, government is all but inevi- 
table tomorrow^ 

Capital formation, liquidity, a viable money 
market, the high cost of money, and the \Wiole 
area of financing are anticipated to be serJous 
problems in the foreseeable future. In one way 
or Efnother, respondents' talk about the cost and 
avaUability of*money. And a few simply say that 
they see **profits" as the future worry] A sizable 
number of respondents anticipate problems with 
regard to the economy, both domestic and 
worldwide. Others are concerned about taxes 
and the closely related issue of costs to foot the 
bill for such burgeoning social programs as social 
security ^d welfare. 

An^ongfhe other issues *which respondents see 
gaining momentum are the many "problems 
inherent in* international operations. Inter- 
national operations are growing in complexity 
with more U?S. ventures overseas, with growing 
hationahsm in many countries, anjd with a 
profusion of local * tax structures, flaws and 
customs that have to be Hved with. \ 

The staff respondents forecast an irtcrease in 
the problems of special interest groups, primarily 
' . * ■ 
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-the environmentalists. A number of these 
executives talk , about the balance which will 
need to be achieved between the energy 
situation and the demands of the environ- 
mentalists. Again:, perhftps because they are** 
more involved with the>flay -to-day. implemen ta- 
ction of external ea^fcy and programs, these 
executives see this whole ar§a continuing to^ be ^ 
an extremely important one for the corporation. 
Our survey shows only the external relations 
execXitive — not the CEO -.concerned about 
media and investor rejatioi^s three to five years 
from now, another .indication of the natural 
preoccupation with implementation of. the, staff 
person. " • ^ ' < 

With some shift in priorities, the catalog of 
issues forecasts only a few significant changes^ 
The internal Consequences of external issues 
loom large.. *TeopJe problems,'* the whole field 
of employee relations and human resources, is 
' obviously conceived of as a growing area of 
sensitivity by chief executives and practitioners 
alike, and one which will need carefuj attention 
in the future. People problems are hot among 
the foremost concerns today, according to both 
thfi CpO and the external relations' executive, 
btit appear in both lists of future concerns.^ 
Dispussing "**people problems," many chief 
executives talk about productivity, motivation 
and the work attitudes of tomorrow's em- 
ployees. Chief executive resppndents gjso discuss 
the new skills which will be required of both 
executives and nonexecutives in the future. 
They arje concerned about recruiting, and several 
specifically refer to potential difficulties in^ 
'Management succession. Other executives men- 
tion the; problems of union demands arid labor 
and benefit costs. 

In substance, the question conjures up in the 
min^s of external relations executives the 
myriad problems generated by society's chang- 
ing lif^-styles and shifting patterns of expecta- 
tions. They have already experienced burgeqn^g 
demands for better products and services and 
for higher .wages. 9ut now they anticipate 
. heightened public expectation that business will 
take on the job of ^solving society^s social and 
economic problems. 
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The Corporate Publics 

All of these external issues assume varied hues 
when perceived in terms of the corporation's, 
'publics - pressure, special interest, vested 
interest, or other groups outside of the company 
whose attitudes and actions can and do have a 
vital effect upon business. 

In a sense, it is misleading to say that business 
has lost the trust of "the public," or even **the 
general public." For the pubhc is not a 
monolith. In terms of its interface with the 
corporation, the jgeneral pkblic is brokeji into an 
array *of dif/'erent pubhcs: consumers, stock- 
holders, environmontalists; minorities; youth, 

, etc' each of which bring^its own parochial 

^ perspective to its relations wfth business. In only 
the most general sense do some executives 
perceive the general public as a constituency 
unto itself. Most tend to find the concept of an 

' enormous general public — acting or i^actirig in 
unison — too overwhelming tCK consider. So- 
companies tend tg identify segrnents that may ; 
be able to linfluence the- larger mass, e.g., 
government, the media, consumers. 

The _actual relative importance of these 
publics, or constituencies, varies, of course, from , 
one' company to the next. To the firm 
manufacturing for the retail market, the 
consumer is the most important public, and the 
• customer relations or consumer affairs function 
takesr precedence. With earnings down, the . 
financial community becomes the critical garget 
for another company, and- extra staff time is 

^ devoted to t^hng the company's story to the 
financial press and analysts. ^ 
For any business, the legal environment sets 
the framework and the rules for doing business. 
The jegal environment is synonymous with 
government. Therefore, government — and 
particularly, the Federal Government - is a most 
important corporate public. (Asked to note 
which outside group gets the highest priority in 
terms of corporate^mphasis, most .companies 
name the Federal Government - see box, p. 9.) 

The market and the reception afforded its 
products and services afe also critical to a, 
company's capacity to survive and prosper. 
Market can be read customers - a vital public. 
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How 147 External Relations Executives 
Rank Their Corporations' Publics^ 

Ranked by 
Importance to 

Public the Company 

Fe3eral Government / 1 

Customers 2 

Financial community \ 3 

•The media 4 

Stockholders . .v . . . 5 

Local government v 6 

Community . . . . 7 

either ' 8 

' * Employees,^while unquestionably a pKjblic of any 
connpany* are not included ior considerattpn in this repon 
because the material relates only to externa/ publics. 



Thir(i, financial resources, and ^ those who 
control them, are a dominant factor iivi^^rporate' 
viability. So tlie financial community, including 
WairSitreet and the institutional investor, is a 
most influential constituency.. 

The power of inforrriation, and control of its 
interpretation and dissemination, set the media 
apart as an important public. A company may^ 
talk all it wanfs to bdt it is the- media that 
convfcy the information and that can have a 
tremendous impact on **public opinion." Thus, 
while the media are not^ a public, strictly 
speaking, they h^ve so much influence that the 
respondents rank Jhem among the most 
important corporate constituencies and devote a 
great deal of staff time to, media relations. 

Without ^ its stockholders, of course, a 
company would be financially crippled, and lack 
of support at the community level could also be 
a severe, handicap., 

, Relative amounts of time devoted to the 
llifferent publics is another indicator .of 
priorities. When, polled, the external relations 
executives profess a very close match between 
relative time spent on, and relative importance 
.assigned to, different groups. In fact, the^ 
responses run parallel to. the rankings 
importance in the. box above,^ with only one 
exception - they say that tl^y spend more time, 



on local government than^on stockholders. 

There is a basic problem in segregating publics 
in one's niind, for the public changes in the 
course of a day. An employee, when. shopping, 
becomes a consumer, and a consumer' mdy. also 
be a stockholder. Acknowledging this, several 
companies have begun trying to reach a variety of 
publics with one effort. Employees are members 
of the ' community. By telling the comi5any's' 
story to its employees, and conducting eco- 
nomic education campaigns through^, house* 
organs, plant bulletin boards, and other 
communication devices, an effort can be made 
to win community support. Another approach, 
used 6y several firms, is to encourage stock- 
holders to buy the company^s products. 

Companies add to the list of major publrcs a 
variety of special K^terest groups, such as 
environmentalists^ educational institutions and 
acaijeniicians, women and minorities, and 
other§| 

» 

Trends in Publics 

« 

^ Despite th6 emergence of these special interest 
publics and the increased' attention companies 
give them, companies have not changed their 

\idpas^ 'about which, publics are really* most 
important. Today's l(st of key corporate publics 
would have been identical Ihree to five years 
ago, according 'to most of the executives polled. 
As a matter of fact, 'the top external relations , 
executive of an ' extractive resources 'company 
comments that the publics do not change, "only 
Oiir percep*tion of them changes." Possibly more, 
the point, government ^remains the vehicle 
through which these special interest groups have 
their greatest' impact pn^ the business com- 
rxiunity. Another respotide'^ notes^hafwhile all 
of the publics haye been^ existence for much 
longer than five years, and most haye grown in 
importance in recent ^ears, the most significant 
Increase has been* in 'the "importance of 
government. Again, government controls and 
regulations are the evidence. 
' Asked to consider the future, 66 percent of 
the respondents anticipate an increase in prior- 
ities assigned to international issues and a similar 
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increase in the importance of the overseas con- 
stituency as a result of suph" factors as: 



changing^public attitudeg here and abroad 

• pressures from foreign governments 

• improved high-speed communication. 



Again looking ahead three to five years, some 
OKecutives, predict a decrease in 'the attention 
which companies will have to pay. to minority 
groups. They feel th^t the minorities will gain 
what they want from management and will lose 
priority as a corporate public. 
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Chapter 2 . ; ^ 

The Evolving ImiDerativea ; 

In the EV6LVIn3 >field ^?jr exlernal 
relations, &n examination of the rapid pace of 
changes in issues -ancf publics leads to the 
conclusion ttiat ,^the ^ure is arriving very 
quickly. Indeed, one ini|[itiSay that the futufe is 
akeady here. 'Thus, when chief executives are 
asked to ponder the rmperatives of the futufe, 
mbst magnify and project issues that already 
confront them. Most underscore, too, the* need 
to* elihance already developing corporate be- 

' havTor patterns. ; ' 

Whaf is recognized i& that external relations 
issues will hot resolve' themselves; the corporate 
publics will continue to malce demands on the , 
corporation.*^n4 new 'publics will appear from 

'time to time. f* , ^ , 

The consensus , emphasizes t|itet companies 
must do a better job with the competencies 
qprrently available to them., This view^ was 
articulated^ fey one CEO: "I doa't believe 
anything new will be required. We^must never 
become complacent or arrogant or think' that 
*-the problems oi external relations will go awa'iJ^. * 
To piany businessrpen, acceptance of the fact 
that 'ipulsiders' can properly be involved in the 
company^'so. decision-making process is very ▼ 
difficult. My job is to ensure that my company 
recognizes and accepts this fact and deals with it 
property." ' 

These chief executives feel that their ^com- ^ 
panics need to "go back to the basics, but go 
ba<nc more competently." "Take what we have 

^ to work with; improve on it; expand it; and 

' utilize it to its best advantage." Speaking 
realistically, m^any CEO's recognize that addi- 
tional time, money and staff wjll b^ required. 
More management time must be freed, they say, 
for activities relating to the corporation's 
publics. Many predict an expansion of the^ 
external relations unit to cope with the growing 
issues and demands of the publics. Others talk of 
sharing the burden, for example, tj^rough 
industry, and professional associations. 



^ The ''overall peVception of what actions are 
^ejquired breaks down into the following 
categories: ^ ' * ^ ^ 

develop ne\y. skills in corporate executives,' 
particularly more .sophistication, more imagi- 
n?i^tion, aqd better communicatibns ability 
\ xm^xoyi economic education programs 
' r^strengtpeh government relation^ 

•^ejcpand community involvement^^ ^'corpo--" 
rate citizenship " •> 
p ^ > improve' research methods, to ariticipate* 
trendsjin isSties facing th^ company arid trends 
in demands of corpor^ publics." ' * 

• - * " , * * ^ . * 
DeVeloping'New.Skllls \* 

1 ^ Of the ,185 chief executives ^surveyed, the 

\'*largest grojup (58 CEO's) says that the business 
community niust begin to develop new skills in 
-its managers so they became mofe capable of 
handling the responsibilities which will have to 
^be faced in the future. As one' chief^ executive 
explains: "jBxterrial affau^ will become^ore^^ 
jssue, . oriented."' As a result, greater ?taff 

' 'specialization . will be required to^hahdle 
complex government relations, intensified ac- 
tmty oh the part of sp^allnterest groups 'and 

, ot^r corporate publics, as well as the increasing 
complexity of the operations of multinational 
businesses.* , . 

The vice president - corpolrate relations of a 
fopd company compares the current status of 
hk function to the status of personnel 
acfministration twenty- years ago. At that time, 

♦ he says:^ '.'There were few ^corporations fhat had 
' a personnel department and practically none 

that had personnel executives at operating 
locationS;t Since then, personnel administration 
' ha^^ become ^ 'discipline* requiring special 
trainfng and experience. Jt is my fepling that 
; corporate' relations is now developing as a 
separalS discipline which, like personnel admin- 
'istration,-will require special skill and training." 
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A Cooperative Approach 

"I am not a great believer in speakers bureaus. 
It is quite possible for an organization to schedule 
a 'Spedker on every Rotary Club, Kiw&nis Club, 
Optimists- Club, and 4 H Club program in its entire 
operating region. And after an actfve 90-day 
period/ the administrator can report that 364 
speeches were made to an audience of X thousand 
'people and nothing happened. 

"So, vyhat do you do? Well, our experience tells 
us that you arrarige meetings with the leaders of , 
the organized groups in the community — those 
who do effective research and .who make a 
constant effort to.) analyze wh^t is in the best 
, interest of their membership. * 

"When tf)ey have learned what is in their own 
best interests, they use th& effective organization 
linkages they maintain to, make the legislators, tl^e 
politicians, and the regulators aware that- they are 
soHdIy behind - or solidly against - an important 
proposal. " 

"Our experience convinces us that in th>e 
American system a^bus'mess corporation — and 
particularly a public utility — has to go through'a ^ 
well-defined prpcess*in order *to make its views 
prevail. It must make a thorough — not a, 
superficial — analysis of what it is attempting to 
obtain in 'the way of legislation, regulation or a 
rate change — with special reference to whether- 
the objective is of benefit only to' the corporation 
and^ business^ or whether it is demons 




beneficial in the short or long run — arfd m 
terms — to the laboring men in its community, to 
the farmers in Its community, to the educators, to 
the professional men, to thfe. elderly. This should 
not be a lightly taken obligation and task/' 
- From an address by George H§mmond, Chairman 
' * CarhByoir & Associates, Inc, 

before the 60th Annual Meeting of 
The New Jersey Utilities Association 
June T2, 1975 



Considering what new skills will be required, 
the chief executives surveyed recognize an 
overall need for: 

More sophtstication - to match the growing 
•sophistication on the part of the activist groups 



and^to^deal with- the increasing compexity 6f 
such areas as environmental protection.) 

More imagination or ingenuity or Mativity - 
to' attain the flexibility **botK l^^ally and 
organizationally** that will be ^eedM to cope 
v^tK upcoming legislation and the /action of 
• pressure groups. | / 

^The stress is on improving thfc/ skills and 
^panding the capabilities of their iqlirrent crop 
of managers, rather than looking to/a( whole nSw 
type of management team. skills are 

, achievable, most say; through rtraiping programs 
antl* by worJ^in^ closely Nvith jth^ academic 
community and key communication associations 
in developing future curricula 

The chairman of a manufacituring concern 
makes this quite clear>>nVe neither need, nor 
want, a new breed/we must improve the old 
breed. "^He is looking for **a r^ew facet^ of skill 
and familiarity wifh the techniques oT cCmmuni: 
cation, bread^th of un^erstan^ding of- emerging 
differing points of view, deeper knowledge of 
^economic philosophy and" social- direction, and 
*the willingness t^articipate'in close combat on 
some of these intangible and previously^ 
unfamiliar battlegrounds/' ^ 

Communicatiorf . / * : 

Among the heightened skills'- which will be • 
required of corporate personnel in the future, 27 
chief executives single out the critical need for 
special emphasis on improved communifcations. 
All forjns of comrnunicatibn will become 
y much more critical to the success of tomorrow's 
► management. Respondents urge improvements 
in all facets of the overall ability to communi-. 
cate business* story more effectively to the 
media, to the general ^public, and to the 
government, and tb convince the various 
constituencies of the importance of the free 
.enterprise system. A growing number of 
practitioners are beginning, to take a closer look 
at the .language of business" communication, for 
exanipley^d they recognize an^area which they 
say could t)e oleariy .improved. Words such as * 
**mult^ational,** ^'pFofits,** ^'conglomerate,** and 
^lobbying'* trigger negative reactions among ^ 
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some publics, reactions which might not occui; if 
more positive terminology were used to 
communicate the corporate message - or if the 
words were properly, .and objectively, under- 
stood, ^ ^ 

The vice chairman of the Vnited States Steel 
Corporation is one of the many executiya^who 
hafve . pdndered this problem. In his own^ 
industry, he says,' **maybe we need new rules, or 
a new financial jargon whlcfi helps people to 
think about 'real' corjiorate income/' In a 
recent ^speech, he enumerates reasorrs why 
corporate leadership has a great responsibility in 
this regard, 

Unless there *js better understanding of what 
profits really are, first, the_public will place the 
entire blame for inflation squarely on the back 
of business, and there will be no esteem for the 
market^ system. The ' result win be a constant 
public prejsure on government to displace the 
market - and that means to iisplace private 
ownership - and that means to displace our* 
fundamental freedoms. ^ ' 

Second: If the i;npact of inflation on, profits 
is not understood, pri^^ately owned industry will 
simply not be able to replace and improve its 
capital facilities. The redistribution effects of 
inflation might be tolerable; but rtot so its 
tendency to dissipate the nation's stock of 
capital facilftieK and hence to reduce what is" 
^available for distribution. 

Tmrd: The'v^ feeling of envy - the feeling 
that "I'Tn the only one not keepingjjp with1:he 
parade** - a feeling particularly common during 
ramp^t inflatipn - is accentuated by misunder- 
standing of profits-. And these are feelings which 
lead4o deep 'aftd threatening social and political 
unrest - the 'kind that can too easily spill over 
into a 'total challenge of our politico-economic 
systfem.* 

The vice president - consumer artd public 
.affairs of 'a consumer products company- dis- 
cusses the cl)ahging scope of communications: 



* R .Heath 'Larry, The Pew Memorial Lectures for 
1973, Grove City College, Grove Ci^ty, Pennsylvania, 
April 22, 1975. • 



*There As a trend toward^ more studied, 
honest, concise, open and accurate, external 
Communicatfons as society, in general, air^ 
government and the news media in particular i 
demanding: (1) mwtr corporate >disclosure; (2)^ 
increased consumer services; -(3) more investiw\ 
gative reporting by media; (4) more responsive- 
^ness ta government inquiries; and (5). increased 
activity in social needs, / s 

Media Relations 

Relations with the media is one area in which 
many external relations practitioners see a need 
-for improved skills in commuhicating. While to 
some .this very basic communications field seems 
"old nat," othef5"*stF©ss^the need for improve- 
ment - particularly with resp.egt to^television. 

The media are a-conduit.to feed information 
to other constituencies. Yet, because the-mgdia- 

. represent the prime opinion molders, many 
executives insist, that the media constitute a 
distinct public - an end in Itself rather than 

• just the means. What is called for goes beyond' 
issuing more and better press releases; rather 
relationships with media spokesmen^ and, even 
more irnportant, with media staff, must be 
cultivated so that Ihe facts will be heafd^ Many 
chief executives .vfew rdations with the media - 

. {Particularly the ^national media - as th^ir 
personal responsibility. 

Business organizations involved in ^nuclear 
energy development are among those that have 
begun active and.^aeonstructive ^edia relations 
campaigns. For some time, these companjes felt r 
they ,had been receiving a "bad press.'' As an 
example of the problem, one executive men- 
tioned an educa^tional , television broadcast on 
Plutonium that discussed the problems rather 
than the solutions "because* the solutions were 
complicated and boring.'' Another cited a group, 
of Nobel prize-winning scientists who held a"^ 
press conference to discuss the need 'for nuclear 
power. A major network ran a segment on 
nuclear pov^er, but never used* the footage it Had 
taken at* the press conference. In response to a 
pjotest by the chairman of the board of one of 
the companies involved, the network saicf it 
would **run its own business." ^ - \ 
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^ 

.A Media Relations Effort ^ 

Ethyl Corporation recently embarked on an 
aggressive campaign to achieve a more balanced 
presentation of the story on lead antiknodks m 
gasoline. _Pf:ior to its efforts, accordmg to the 
company, the press "could barely spell tetraethyl 
lead/' and corporate spokesmen and public 
relations people were ^o busy just ^'putting out 
fires" that all they could do ♦was to ask reporters 
tp go and do thelr^own homework if they wanted 
the facts. 



The program Adopted consisted prim^wjy of 
briefings to provide facts to the media and to 
follow up on any misstatements thaj appeared in 
the media. A panel was set up consisting of 
lawyers, doctors^ engineers and conservation 
experts.^ Arrangements were made for the panej to 
"meet the press/' so to speak, with principal 
editors in New York City, Djetroit, Washington, 
D.C., and Houston. Invitations were extended to 
editors to "bring their pencils so they could write 
down what they wanted to for future reference." 
The njeetmgs were to be briefing sessions, rather 
than press conferences. . The panel members 
promised not to d^ock an^questions. If they could 
not answer a question, they would explain' wli^ 

In the case of California, a dlfferenj^ approach- 
was taken in media relations because of the strong 
environmental feelings in that state. The director 
of corporate public relations went to Californfa 
and Qlealt with the media on a one-to-one basis, 
instead of group participation. He set up a series*of 
visits in which he called on those representatives of 
key p>int and electronic media. Special emphasis 
wds placed on electronic media, since Jhey were 
the spurce of a number of negative stories on lead *' 
pollution. He made several rebuttals to editorials 
on TV and^ also appeared , on severed news 
programs. ' 



He provided appropriate California rtiedla with 
pnnted summaries on th6 press bnefing sessigns in 
other Cities and examples of coverage tViat would 
result from those briefings. He also held an open 
house to answer any and all /questions on a 
personal basis. - ' . * 

The results of this one-to-one work in 
California showed up in the form of much more 
sympathetic i^ddia — notably in the electronic 
"area$. On the print side, one publication in 
particular that seemed to go out of its way to^ 
select negative items on lead begah publishing 
stories that werje mgre factual. Although they did 
not 'change their ^general postiKe, the company' 
continued to treat ttiem with courte§y and did not 
change in its approach of service with ^this 
publication. This publication was ^iven the^me 
infoitnation given to others and continues to 
r^eive regularly copies .of positive feedback from 
other cities. 

Ethyl feels that the briefings reestablished the^ 
company's credibility witK the media because 
management "bent over backwar^'^'tO cooperate 
with the media. As an example of the editorial 
comment Ethyl received, one environmental 
magazine said: 

"Ethyl has taken its case to the public only 
rare^lyjilthough^ because of the pplitical nature of 
the controversy, it does appear before legislative, 
groups. It is unlikely "that the company'^ P.R. 
approach will change drastically. Ethyl will use 
evcrV reasonable and prudent opportunity 'ta set 
the record straight.' 



£nvironmental Science and Technology magazine, 
June, 1971, .published 'by Tf\§ Americap Chemical- 
Society, Washington, D.C. . 



Both examples - and* numerous others - 
point up a situation that frustrates corporate- 
executives. Many feel that business has good 
experience with the written press. But the 
electronic media are different ancf require a dif- 
ferent corporate approach. The written press 
has more time and more space to tell a story; it 
has thousands^, of words whije radio and 
television have only hundreds. 



At the outset of th^ lead-in-gasoline con- 
trbversy, Ethyl Corporation waged a campaign 
to change atittudes on the "lead" issue (see 
box). Mgn^gement is satisfied that the cam'paign 
has been successful, andjthat a company's story 
can be told with the proper effort in media 
relations. 

A major, woridwide oil company conducts 
extensive training of line managers to assist them 



in dealing with the media in both interview and 
spontaneous situations. Rather than channel nil 
public statements through headquarters, as had 
been the ' practice, line managers are now 
.developed as cojiipany spokesmen. In a program 
designed by an outside public relations firm, line ^ 
managers are placed in simulated situatiotis. In - 
oiie, for example, a meeting has just ,ended and 
its departing i?iarticipants are fac'^ed with 
newspeople and cameras. That evening, the 
participants see their natural reactions to such a 
confrontation on filnv; they cover their faces and 
try ta avoid the reporters. For the first time, 
they begin to have an awareness of the problem. ^ 
Although . there haye been some ''goofs/' the 
training has been considered successful overall. 
Many of the managers now seej^ out >peaRing 
engager^nts. ^ 

Improving Ec^l^^g. Education 

XfeUcTiing the genc^-al public the facts about 
the economic system; and hopefully persuading 
them of the merits of the free enterprise system, 
is uppermost in the minds of many corporate' 
, executives, as was m^de clear in the previous 
chapter. To aJarge proportion of the respon- 
dents, economic education is tlie answer -to the 
problem of. credibility, and the imperative is to 
improve corporate economic education pro-, 
grams. ^ . ^ 

As far as business executives ar4^ concerned', 
business cannot, rely on others for **proper" 
economic education. As one executiVe states\ 

**Business leaders must play an active role. 
They must act as spokesmen .for* the American ^ 
business system, ranging from gra^ss-roots com-' 
munication to personal contJjcts with offi^fels 
at all levels of government. Rather than keeping 
a lo>y profile, we in American business should 
step forivard at public and other forupis. We 
must aggressively present , the ' facts about 
American free enterprise, a system which is too 
often unnecessarily and irrationally attacked." 

Most .of those who stress this avenue think • 
that economic education should begin with 
school children. §ome, howjever, feel even thatv 



would^ be ineffeGtive unless the education 
process begins witk ^e teachers. Of course, 
many companies and iiiaustry associations have 
been - and "'continue to be — active in 
developing programs ' for the schooU. -And 
economic education programs for various types 
of, employees .have long "been a staple of 
corporate training programs.* , 

The nation's bicentennial is seen as a 
particularly appropriate time to campaign 
actively for the free enterprise system. One chief 
Executive, ' for . -example, points to several* 
bicentennial projects that- his ^company has 
under way, with their primary thrust directed at 
>e^itoring %ti?iness credibility. The company 
plans a lecture series at colleges aQjoss the 
country, and has published what management 
considers to be a' very well-received **digest," 
containing many features explainihg the free 
enterprise sysfem and extolling its merits.. 

Developing Employees as Conipany Spokesmen 

It Is quite clear .that by .economic education, 
some executives mean **telling the* cc^mpany's 
story" - gaining. a greater appreciation of the 
role that business in general - and the company 
in particular - plays in making the system work. 
Many (Companies are now determined, to do 
something to t6ll their story better and to tell it 
to more people. 

While the chief executive remains ^ the 

' principal corporate spokesman, more and more 
companies no longer leave the job to him. There 

' is an increased movement to have representatives 
of all levels of managem'ent actively spreading 
the message, meeting with as- many audiences us 
possible, as well as with representatives of local 
media. 

A growing number of companies are seeking 
new approaches in external relations training 
programs throughout Iheir organizations, fre- 
quently with the assistance of outside counsel, 
^md a numl;cr haye established in-house speakers 
bureaus which p^rbvide corporate spokespeople 
for local g^atheringS of^ill types and sizes. 

, • A major oil company, for example, h^s a 
speakers bureau with about 200 names of 
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corporate personnel on the active file. Appeafr- 
ances, are concentrated in heavy employment ^ 
areas. ~^ 

• A steel company has trained 400 manage- 
ment people in "the basic techniques of public 
speaking, usihg-a flip-chart program designed by 
an outside public relations counseling firm. The ^ 
company claims to have had dramatic results. 

• Another oil company conducts two-day 
training sessions spe,cifically to teach executives 
how to handle television interviews. 

• Through the company's own speakers 

t bureau, executives of a utility made-^mpre than ^ 

.^1,400 speaking appearances in 1974. 

•.Pne hundred and eighty managers of Eaton 
Corporation were trained by the public relations 
department and provided with basic speeches^ 
which they can tailor to suit"" individual 
au'diences. The program at Eaton is designed not 
as an image builder for the company but rather 
to, create p^ublic confidence in business in 
general, ap well ^as an awareness and an 
dnderstanding of the posture of business. These 
managers have made over 1,000 speeches in the 
United States and Canada to a total audience of 
60,000 p^eople during the last 18 months. Eaton 
is about to begin a simflar program in the United 
Kingdom Ipecause it Judges the U.S. pro*gr?m to 

' have been well received. Eaton's public Telations 
staff, also comments on a side benefit; having 
leariled to -communicate well -with the general ^ 

) public, these managers have also begun to 
communicate more effectively with their own 
^employees. 

^ The companies that have set up speakers 
bureaus and public speaking training programs, 
* and those that simply encourage their employees 
to represent the compaiTy whenever an oppor- 
tunity arises, are generally pleased with the 
results. They n:an, .of course, actually measure 
' the size of the audience they are reaching, and 
' they can monitor the types of questipns and 
verbal reactions from the audiences. 

Not all companies or public relations 
counselors believe that simply reaching the 
general public is the best utilization of talery* 
and time. In the first place, a listening public is 
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not ; necessarily a believing public. As one 
of the surveyed external relations executive sees 
it, he IS not so certain that once you havejtoIS 
business* story Ihe people will necessarily agree 

with it. * 

Then, too, they question whether the thrust 
should be toward the whole public^or toward 
the key leaders. A pub]ic relations counselor 
says: "It is the opinion leaders and the 'doers' 
that busines'Tmust try to reach, riot the general 
public." 

r 

Strengthening Government Relations 

^The corporate chiefs that were surveyed are 
ip^oavinced that business must improve its re- 
lations with the government - at all levels - 
if it is ever to overcome the problems of over- 
regulation. Business must make a concerted 
effort to understand the intricacies of govern- 
inent, they believe, and management must strive 
to improvfe cpmrnunications with government 
agencies. 7^ ' 

Several CEO's h^ve concluded that business 
will have to seek a great deal more involvement 
with government, which Some chjaracterize ^s a 
form of "partnership" with government. As ^an 
outcome of such cooperation, business may be 
able to "establish a clearly defined government 
policy so it can plan for the future." By 
becoming involved ^arly in the formulation, of 
public policy and thinking, business leaders can 
be active, rather than reactive, to decisions 

.already made -and laws already ^enacted. 
Involvement, foi* some cdknpanies, means a 

• willingness to devote staff time and resources to 
the effort - including sabbaticals for govern- 
ment work. And they s^e companies doing more 
by way of suggesting constructive alternatives to 
proposed government solutions that are 
anathema ^ to business. ' ifi situations where 
government actions" are jusilified, involvement 
alsosneans willingness to cooperate. 

In 'substance, what more company officials 
are urging is what someTiave long practiced: 
establishing continuing and longer-term relation- 
ships with government as^ opposed to managing 
on a crisis basis when a critical ,bill is up for a 
vote. . >- 




Expanding Community rnvplvement* "Corpo- 
rate Citizenship" ' * 

The increased cooperation with government 
extends to other institutions as well. It is clear 
to many chief executives that busiriess must 
continue to expand programs of involvement 
with society and to play a more and more active* 
role in the community at large. 

They insist that tomorrow's managers must 
"develop an awareness 6f the external issues, of 
the compan/s publics, and of the social 
environment in which the company operates. 
They,' recognize that, more and mjre frequently, 
operating decisions will be tempered by external 
considerations and managers must be prepared 
to recognize and deal with those externalities. In 
effect, they spell out what they- mean by 
corporate citizenship or recognizing the corpo- 
ration as a socio-economic institution. 

Members of the management team must also 
take an active part in the corporate effort, both 
within the company and externally. They itiust 
become involved in the political process and in ^ 
community affairs so that they can "work 
within the system rather than fight change.*' 

Many companies encourage political partici- J 
pation in the community. The chief executive- of"^ 
a major bank holding company proudly ticks off* 
the number of mayors, town-council members, 
^ and /nembers of school boards w.ho are also full- ' 
time management employees of the bank. Other 
companies have writtetTv policies encouraging 
such participation, and some permit leaves of 
absence or lend employees for periods of time. 

Exhibit 1 is the introduction to Black & 
Decker^s Social Action Report and explains the 
company^s ^social position. E\h>^t 2 contains 
excerpts from Uniroyal's corporatKEplicy as it 
appears in an in-house manual. These statements 
are typical of the social commitnlent of most 
major corporations. 

Only one chief executive expresses a reluctant 
commitment to this philosophy: ''Like it or not 
- and I don't think I like it - industrial 
organizations are. going to have to accept other 
obligations thaA making a profit.** 

As an example, of the sort of corporate 
cftizenship efforts ^.eing initiated, Stanley Works 



Doing Our Homework for the Future 

"1 wt)uld suggest that it is up to business to take 
the lead In focusing discussion on Inf^ortant 
questions before they become political issues. We 
ought nbt interest ourselves solely in the 
day-to-day problems; we must do /egular, 
continuing homework 'on topics that will be 
confronting us in the years to come. I suggest the 
following as possible topics: 

"1. Resources - beyond the energy questidn. 
How adequate are the future stocks? How will 
they -be allocated? What might this mean in terms 
of specific industries, jobs and product lines? 

''2. Unemployment — not In terms of what* 
percentage of unemployment is tolerable in a 
democracy but in human terms of the impact as 
the natiorv moves against inflation, and in terms of 
what can be done to 'help people who ar^ really* 
hurt as- opposed to those who may just be 
inconvenienced for a short period of time. 

"3. Health care and the needs of the elderly. 
Some form of health care bill will doubtless make 
its way through Congress soon, but that may only 
be the tip of the Iceberg, 

"4. Transportation systems — Detroit is not a 
stranger to this subject. 

"5. The pressures for new kinds of control of 
multinational corporations. 

"6. The protection of the IndividuaKs right to 
privacy in a world in -which large amounts of 
inforirration can be stored, dispersed and easily 
abused. 

"7. Ag^in — we must continue to explore 
further Into what the private sector can do to keep 
its house in better order to preclude further 
government intervention." ^ 

— /rving S. Shapiro 
Chairman 

^ E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
The Conference Board RECORD 
February, 1975. 



has created a council of corporate executives to 
look into and recommend social programs which 
the com'pany might undertake. This^ Public' 
Affairs Council, formed about five years ago, is 
made up of 18 to 20 members selected from all 
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Exhibit 1: Introduction to Black *& Decker's Social Action Report- 1974 



^-"The meaning of social responsibility for business 
is being defined and redejined on virtually a daily 
basis. It means different things to different people. 
Some feel it should be a corporate accountability 
for every facet of social need and reported on m 
much the same manner as a fmancial balance sheet. 
Others feel that the ^ole social responsibitity of 
a corporation is to earn a profit which, in turn, 
benefits employees, stockholders and customers. 

"We don't pretend to know the proper answer to 
the social responsibility debate. However, we do 
recognize that a bankrupt business merely results in 
unemployment, loss of investment, and fi/rther 
burdens to the public. In vievy of this fact, we 
consider the operation of a profitable business our 
primary responsibility. We recognise that we can 
serve society effectively on(y^ by continuing to 
operate on that basis. ^ 

"While we place 0rofitability foremost, we have 
never believed that involvement iri social actions 
need be a deterrent to success. In fact, we consider 
such involvement a requisite for progress. Our 
compahy from its beginning in 1910 has practiced 
the ;(3olden Rule.' This philosophy recognizes a true 
. respect for the dignity of the individual and the 
proper tolerance of the view of others. More than 
50 years ago our founders stated, 'We do not 



befieve in discrimination and we decline to give to 
one what we would not give to all.' We continue*to 
follow that philosophy. 

"It is understood throughout the organization 
that we will try our best to treat other people fairj^ 
and hopestly. And, that we will become involved - 
as a company and as individuals — in community 
and civic activities aimed at improving the general . 
welfare of people everywhere. 

"Our efforts with regard to social action are not 

. generally publicized. To 'report' on .good ^ deeds 
diminishes the integrity and^ sincerity .of the acts. 
However, because' so many people have asked for 
information regarding our involvement in social 
activities, we have tried to outline a number of 
them in this brophure!^ It is our intention to update 

' the contents periodically and make the brochure 
available to peo*ple expressing a genuine interest in 
the subject. 

"Our motivation tor helping people is not to 
build a 'good guy' image or to profit commercially. 
We are committed to following a policy of helping 
whenever and wherever^possible simply because we 
believe, as our founders did, that it's the right thing 
to do. We will continue to fulfill that commitment 
r as long as we remain a successful business 
enterprise." 



levels of managelnent, all of whom serve on the 
Council on a thre6-year rotating basis. The cli^f 
executive officer of the company serves as 
chairn)an of the council at corporate head- 
quarters, and there are- similar, councils at a 
number of other locations around the country. 

The mission of the Council is to come up with 
realistic and constructive community programs 
for Stanley operations at these locations, within 
the limitations of a modest budget and a low 
profile. Some of the areas covered include 
educationj_,.eiwironment, economic education, ^ 

cSmmunity relations. For * example, the 
Council has .assisted a -municipal housing 
development located across the street trom one 
of the company's plants. Not only have small 
amounts of money been tcontributed for 
recreation programs, but staff expertise has also 
been furnished in such fields as accounting. 
Programs such as this one are not publicized. 



.says the Stanley. WoTks CEO, in order to avoid 
having the local community think they were 
being done only for public relations reasons. 

Corporate Contributions 

Charitable contributions programs are gaining 
more importance as an aspect *o( social 
involvement. It i§ common practice to place the 
administration of the contributions program in 
the public relations or public affairs department, 
or to include the external relations executive on 
the company's contributions committee. 

in general, the external relations executives 
contacted assume that the contributions pro- 
* gram has been assigned to them for a reason, and 
'that reason- is^^o . look at the * external 
implications and priorities of each contribution, 
'obviously, there are innumerable potential 
recipients for a company's money. But where 
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Exhibit 2: Uniroyal — A Company 
Committed 

"Business prospers best in areas where a^ood 
social climate prevails — maintained by rising 
living standards, an equitable distribution of the 
fruits of capital and labor, educated workers, 
sophisticated 'consumers, free competition among 
privately controlled enterprises, . and ge^ 
relationships between industry and the public it 
serves. ... « 

"Uniroyal management fully realizes that 
efficiency and Innovation - while fundamental 
to continued economic well-bein^ — are not 
enough. In order to survive and grow,, the 
company must also take an active and prominent 
role in developing solutions to our present-day 
social and environmental problems." 



will it do the most good - for both the recipient 
and the company in terms of the company's 
reputation and its long-term relationships with 
others? 

It is not simply a matter of gaining the most 
"mileage for the company," of course^- A re- 
nowned public relations practitioner says in a 
critique of his profession: "Public relations mis- 
leads businessmen when it suggests that practical 
rewards can or should always be expected from 
public-spirited deeds. If a p^yt)ff must be guaran- 
teed, it might be better not to bother."^ 

■ ■ ■ ' \ 

Improving Research Methods 

*While most ^corporate executives stress yji- 
proving their approach to the^ known issues and 
publics, an appreciable nifmber stress the 
unknown: the new issues', the new publics with 
which the company will contend tomorrow. One 
in ten of the CEO's made specific mention of 
"futures" .research. For, most companies, Iqng- 
range planning includes emphasis on future 
- _economic.developments. 

Lssues Research' 

There is growing interest in research on social 
A and envtronmental developments. Futufes re- 



^ David fFinn,' **The Promise of P.R. - and the 
Threat;* The Conference Board RECORD, Aprilt^l970. 



search has become intriguing to management, 
and a few companies have^set up departments to 
conduct it. Others rely on outside firms, the 

> so-called think tanks, which conduct sophisti- 
cated investigations of future trends in life- ^' 
styles. \ 

Fifteen years ago, the Equitable Life Assur-' 
ance Society set up ^ social research department 
headed by a prominent sociologist. The original 
mission of the department was to look ahead tqn 
years and determine what public issues and 
attitUiJes would be affecting the company. The 
department conducts studies of both the 
internal and external environment. Typical of its 
work are surveys of its own ^policyholders, and 
studies of trends in women's and minority issues. 

The^corporate relations function at a major 
diversified company is deeply, involved in 
environmental monitoring. Among the areas 

'they monitor are: 

• ecology 

' • trends in shareholder resolutions and the 
yotes on them 

• legislation affecting'the company 

• issues affecting .the multinational corpo- 
ration concept. 



Public Opinion Research . 

Much of external relations research is public 
opinion research. One of the basic mandate^ of 
the public rela,tions or public affairs practitioner 
is to anticipate changes in publics and upcoming 
issues. As a result, a great** deal of thought and 
effort is expended oo opinion sampling, market 
research, and related issues. Some companies 
•have the staff and the bydget to conduct their 
own research; others hire outside firms to do the 
sampling. One external relations executive 
estimates that ten percent of the communi- 
fcafions budget should go into research and 
attitudes measurement. Those that conduct their* 
own research frequently 'supplement their data 
with outsidg, -material, or use one to validate the 
o^ier^A rr^ajor utility, for example, uses every 
available outside survey aftd conducts its own 
surveys, polling opinions both on the company's 
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image in general, and on specific topical issues or 
problems. 

Despite - or because of this present 
emphasis on public opinion research,' the 
practitioners and CEO's give it even greater 
weight in the future. However, public relafions 
practitioners have expressed concern abput the 
current state of the art, i.e., sample selection. 
Question formulation, the order in which 
questions are asked, the timing of the survey - 
and the other intodients that make impossible 
for several to sav **I can get you anything you 



want." What they seek are more effective tools. 

But what is most important is attaining an 
even better understanding of the motivations 
and ideologies of those who are challenging the 
institution of business - the **hostile portions of 
the intellectual and legal communities," to 
quote the president of a publishing firm. 
Respondents acknowledge a pressing need for 
better research ^nd sampling techniques so that 
business can anticipate changing public attitudes 
and influence them to a greater extent than has 
been done to date. 
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Part Two: 

Managing tliie Corporate Function 
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Chapters / 

Organizing for External Relations* 



Much of the work connected with ex- 
ternal relations is carried out by a special staff^ 
unit. The unit ^may consist of one individual. * 
But, in -virtually all companies participating in 
this survey,^ it includes far more than one. 
Indeed, the com'plexity of external relations 
has given rise to a whole set of more special- 
ized staff units. And whije- issues tare the 
substance of the work, the Units are most 
often organized on a market basis. Thus, tlre^ 
basic functional Components of external rela- 
tions can be equated with the various publics' 
of the company. Typically ,> the functional units 
include: 



Medta relations - Communication between 
the comply and representatives of the press, 
radio and televisign; preparation pf press re- 
teases and other statements to the media; co- 
ordination , of Company Interviews with report- 
ers; and ail other foixnal dealings with the 
media, \ ^ 

Government relations - Contact with gov- 
ernment officials and staff, on the federal, 
state and local levels. The responsibility here is 
again conWmnication, telling the company's 
story to legislators and regulatory agencies. 
Another aspect^ of ^he function is legislative 
arfa lysis 



interpreting and evaluating proposed 
legislation that could affect the company, 

Sfockholder'relations ~ Preparing^fttreports 
and statements for stockholders, including an- 
nual and interim reports;* setting up the annual 
meeting; handling stockholder inquiries. 

InS7itutional investor relations r~ Here com- 
munication is with the .professional investor, 
the Jfinancial institutions. The primary tasks are 
handling ' iilquiries, coordinating contacts" with 
other executives of the company, and main- 
taining relationships with key, investors. 

Customer relations and consumer affairs - 
Handling complaints and inquiries frpm cusr 
tomers, preparing informationaf literature, and 
acting as liaison with consumer activist groups. 



< 



Community relations - Coordinating^ rela- 
tions with -local community agencies and civic 
groups; administering special company pro- 
grams at tho-local level.. 

Other even more sp*ecialized units which are- 
often a part of External relations include graph- 
ics, a^ivertising, corporate contributions, and 
units dealing with various special interest 
groupj. Appendix B provides a compendium of 
those uftits and subunits common to external 
relations functions in a broad range of com- 
panies. 

k\\ of these functional units are/*mixed and 
matched" in an assortment of^rganizational 
combinations or partial combinations. For ex-, 
ample: ^ ' ■ * 

• In some companies. Federal Government 
relations is a marketing function", ' concerned 
with winning government- contracts, rather than 
a- communications function. 

• In -privately held companies and mutual 
1 insupdnce companies, there are no stockholders. 

Trade media may be handled at the divi- 
sion level or by corporate staff; tlje same is 
true of local media. 

• Stockholder relations aijd institutional in- 
vestor relations may or may not be combined 
as one function. 

• In some companies,- institutional investor, 
relations is handled by the financial 'depart- 
ment; in others by public relations. 

• ublic relations could include investor rela- 
tions, stockholder relations, and corporate con- 
tributions at one company, an^ only media 
^r^^ions at the next. 

Th^ variations abound. Many of them can be 
attributed to rapid growth of the function — 
"It grew, like Topsy.*' Some, as already indi- 
cated, are growing by design out of aiarying 
perceptions of the different issues and publics. 
But because of fhe greater prominence external 
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relations is assuming, its management com- * . 
mands more attention* 

To what extent do companies see a need to 
coordinate their dealings with all of^eir pub- 
lics? Does management attempt to developN^^ 
common thread which can be woven through 
the fabric of relationships with all of those 

publics? Js .there a need for consistency oLjf ^^-^ „^ ^^p^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
communfCatipns no matter what the audience? ^ - - . > 

Or is it preflerable to differentiate among such 



c^onsolidate^ external relations structdrally, al- 
most all achieve cohesion "through some other 
mechanism. 

*The Pros and Cons of Coordination r ' 

External relations executives are abcait evea- 
ly split in their preference for one coordinated 



skills to 



functions, and call on specialized 
handle each Externality? 

There are many means by which coordina- 
tion of all of the various corporate publics can- 
be achieved: a formal committee made up of 
all top executives handling all external activ- 
ities, a *'dotted-line'* relationship between 
units*, or, even an informal communication sys^ 
tem among the units. But the key indicator of 
how the effort is managed is the organization 
structure. 

Two Organization Patterns 

. Looking at the 368 companies surveyed, in ' 
terms of how they have structured their ex- 
ternal relations activities, it is evident that the 
companies, fall into one of two broad organiza- 
tional patterns: 

• There is no single dominan^^xecutive 
below the lever of chief executive to whom all 
external relations functions reports 

• There is one executive — below the level 
of chief execCitivgJ- who is responsible for all,* 
or the major segments of, external relations 
functions. I ( 

Analysis £n responses to this survey shows a, 
trend toward the second approach; the organi- 
zation of all external relations under one. ex-» 
ecutive. Of those companies that have this type 
of structure, more than half indicate that this 
represents the result< of reorganiz2ltiorT within 
the? past five years. Since it was not too many 
years before that that even a public relations^' 
department was a newcomer to the organiza- , 
tion" picture, the trend seems cleap. And even 
among those companies that d^o not choose to 
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the coordinated approach say that consistency ' 
i^ critical to effective exti^rnal relations; the 
company must wifh one voice. Further, 

they see 'a commonality among all of the 
publics of the company and see ^ach of those 
publics as part of a whole. 

Those executives favoring separate external 
units stress the special skills required for 
dealing with different publics. Several note that 
"^heir organizations are much too large to have' 
one executive handling all external publics. 
Professional organization planners tend to 
reach the same conclusions as the practitioners 
do (see box, pages 24-26), although their'pref- 
erences evolve from a different perspective. 

yWo One External Relations Executive 

The largest number of rejjjpndents have- 
evidently found avenues to coordination that 
are not strictly structural. In these companies, 
the "e^cecutiveSy responsible for one or a few. 
external publics report dij^cjtly to the chief 
, executive, or to . a general executive. Other 
executives in the company are*resp<^nsiBle for 
other Segments, of external activities, and they 
aljso report individually either to the CEO or to 
a general executive. 

This pattern of having' a number of execu- 
tives below the level of chief executive officer, 
each responsible for one or a few of tlje 
company's activities relating to external puo- 
lics, is quite prevalent among the companies 
surveyed. This diffuse organizational arrange- 
ment occurs in a cross section of industries and 
in both large and small companies. 

In the smaller- firms, the chief executives 
take on the^ direct responsibility' for some of 
the constituencies; some other functions may 
report to the chief exe(futive officer through a 
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The Search for an "Optimum" External Relations Structure - 



"One best way to orgatlize a function" — "the 
optimum structure" - qre phrases that organiza- 
tion planners shun. If theYe Is any^ consensus 
among topnotch corporate organization planners, 
it is that there Is^o "one best way" to organize 
anything. It depends upon* a flock of variables - 
key among them Is the situation that confronts 
the company; the weighted or relative emphasis 
the company hopes to give a certain effoct. Any 
strtjcture usually represents a*pragmatic balancing 
of various trade-offs. 

This Is clearly the case when It comes to 
organizing for effective externarrelations. Analy- 
sis of the companies participating in this study 

.shows that variations in structure abound. Which 
is best? Judging from evaluaticms of a panel of 
organization planning specialists, the clear answer, 
is: "It all depends."^ Asked to analyze at least 
two substantially different ways of structuring 
external relations activities, they point out 
strengths and weaknesses in both"*— in the ab- 
stract, of course. 

Take Modet^,— a hypothetical construct tHftt 

rmight be called' a ."decentralized" or "frag- 
mented" (depending upon one's bias) approach: 
What are the possible advantages in such a struc- 
ture? 



Members of the Cor^erence Board Council on 
OrganizatPon Planning provided the evaluatibns and 
analyses of models. 

Model A: 



The direct involvement of the ^hief executive 
in external relat>ions i^ one of the primary virtues 
seen In that structure. In such a setup, only tjie 
CEO can coordinate all the activities/ and con-,, 
tribute personal direction^to external relations.- 
Furthermore, the fact that there is no Intervening 
layer between the CEO and key functionaries In 
external relations means shortened lines of*com- 
municatlon which, in turn, contribute to more 
uncensored feedback and input to the CEO's^ 
thinking r^gardihg exteVnal involvements. 

Another *major strength of Model A is that* 
both internal and external activities that are key^ 
to total performance in such vital areas as fi- 
nance and marketing arc the job of an individual 
executive. The structure recognizes that 'there* 
may .well be the need for^specialfeed marketing 
kndw-hOW' in dealing with customers; specialized, 
financial knowhow in dealing with the financial ^ 
community. More importantly the structure is 
seen as , forcing greater responsiveness to ^ these ^ 
specialized publics. As summarized by one. 
organization planner: "The responsible officer ' 
makes the decisions for dollars and energy and ' 
manpower and is obligated to report In t^rms of 
practical Achievements." , * 

In citing -these posJib!^ advantages, the or-' 
ganization planners seemed to be saying, * "If,., 
forced to "say somethirljg good about Model A, 
that's the best I can do." One categgrically said 
"non^^ * ^ 
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They had far less difficulty in pointing out 
what they regard as weaknesses - and were more 
vehement about them. The chief executive's 
direct involvement in coordinating the effort, for 
Example, is an advantage only^ if the CEO actual- 
ly does the job. However, most doubt that h€ 
will have, or can have, .the time. 'The CEO's 
span oi control would be too broad." "Jt v^ould 
detract- from other essential activities,"""lt would 
force delays because he is so busy." "It is 
. inappropriate to expect him to act as coordina- 
tor." these are typical expressions of serious 
doubts about the structure. , 

Another set of criticisms can be summarized: 
"It ain't neat/'^One respondent sees in Model A 
"fragmented, ambiguous, overlapping responsi- 
bilities." Others sp€qu(ate: "Someone has created 
jobs to take care some old war horses." 
' "Denotes a patchwork approach — with activities 
added by impulse rather than analysis." 

Organization planners evidently view external 
relations as an area characterized by common 
problems and common processes. They see In 
Model A an expensive duplication of effort; they 
expect conflict among the units not Just for the 
attention 6f the chief executive but, as one says, 
for the eyes, ears and mouth of the Washington 
office." 

The weakness implied in Model A that is 
viewed as mosf compelling is the difficulty it 
poses f<^r developing and projecting a uniform' or 

Model B: 



consistent corl^orate image. Having several 
spokesmen - who mighvor might not coordinate , 
their efforts — would present problems in estab- 
lishing ^n overall co^orate policy and^ more 
importantly, in ' interpreting^" and policing that 
policy. It "splinters," it "fractior^ates" the total 
effort; it "piffQses accountability'for total corpo-\ 
rate image." , * . * ^ 

Mode! B> is quite the opposite. It hypothesizes 
a "centralized" or "integrated" structure (again, 
depending upoQ^ one's view). Obviously, Model " 
A's v\feaknesses"are its imajor' strengths. ^ • 

The insertion o'f one top executive below the 
level of chief executive to whom all -the more 
specialized external relation^ departments must 
report cuts the span of control of the chief^^ 
executive — with all the improved coordination,, 
attention and feedback that implies. "Ijt recog- ^ 
ni?es that, coordination .is a fulNtime job." "It 
allows the CEO to obtain fully developed counsel . 
from one source." "Fixes responsibility on one , 
individual to ' whom "#le CEO can look.". The 
possible greater pooling of skills and added devel- 
opmental opportunities are also mentioned as 
advan^^ges. . 

But the«advantagQs cited most frequently and 
ernphatically arQ succinctly summarized in the 
comment: *^One approach, one viewpoint, one 
voice, one consistent policy." To some respon- 
dents, the major advantage of consistency — plus 
the'more effective monitoririg of performance it 
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The Search for an "Optimum" External Relations Structure (conft,). 



makes possible - offsets all the disadvantages. 
But many disadvantages are cltexlT 

It' adds a layer to the organization - which 
can be read as a filter or censor — that removes 
the thief, executive frotn direct Involvement. As ^ 
one respondent noted, "It builds bureaucracy to 
combat a bureaucracy." And there is a real 
question as to whether it is healthy to establish 
one ''Mr. External Relations." Can one person 
have the cornpetence to harness the varied skills? 

More urgent*, to some, is the concern that 
such a setup may be viewed by operational or ' 
line units as relieving them of^.their external 
relations job. The fact that' Model B set^ up a 
"Mr. Outside" (or "Mr. Inside") In certain areas of 
concern — especially finance and rriarketing — is 
a related disadvantage. To most of the organiza- 
tion planners^jthis Is the greatest disadvantage. 
They see fmance arid marketing losing direct 
control of external relations with publics critical 
ta their successful performance. 

Indeed, in weighing the two organizational 
setups, the responding organization planners^'SffBTn 
to offer several guidelines for structuring external 
relations vyork: 

(1) If projecting a consistent character to the 
outside world is crucial, then a structure that 
coordinates the varted activities serves that pur* 
pose best. 

(2) */f nurturing special relationships with' 
distinct publics is most critical, Ihen tying ex- 
ternal relations to the functfon most closely 
linked with the public served takes priority. 

|3) ff both consistency and specialized atten- 
tion are of relatively eqtiai importance, then search 
for alternativ^T'to^odel A or B that give 
adequate emphasis to both objectiyes.* And there 
are , obviously alternatives — as^ Indicated by 
actual company practice and in the suggestions 



of the cooperating organization planners. For 
example. In reviewing the pros and cons cited, a 
number of the organization planners make ^un- 

*dantly clear their feeling that relations with the 
financial community should be a continuing part, 

. of the finance function; th^t relations with cus- 
tomers or consumer groups is integral to the 
overall marketing function. Few vvw^ld sacrifice 
that tie for the sake of consistency. Or, more 
appropriately, they seem to feel that consistency 
will not necessarily be sacrificed by maintalnmg 
those particular fg notional. ties; 

However, when it comes to less readily iden- 
tifiable publics or constituencies, oV to publics 
where corporate activities overlap, the clear sug- 
gestion is that these activities be coordinated by 
one head. Thus, most vyould group under one 
head (title is immaterial) public relations and 
public affairs (to the extent they can be^^tin- 
guished) with government relations and thfi 
Washington office. 

A few go even further, suggesting that struc- 
ture be more flexible to permit varying emphases 
at different times. The need for a focal point to 
develop, to coordinate, to monitor consistency is 
underscored. But, having set up the focal point, 
as one planner suggests: "Allow selected individ- 
ual central staff units to deal directly with their 
own constituencies (removing them from the 
umbrella of the corporate external relations 
department) on a case-by-case review of the 
relative importance of the advantages and disad- 
vantages in the particular company jit . the 
particular time for the particular function under 
consideration." 

The final cautio(j appended is that flexibility 
- as detailed above' — jnpt be confused with 
ambiguity. *There is a substantiat difference be- 
tween "It all dep^ds," and "Ar^ything goes." 



staff executive. Most often, in such cases, it is 
government relations that the chief executive 
officer feels is most pertijient to liis responsi- 
bility. FTe must make *the important visits in 
Washington. 

Sojne of the largest firms - those that are 
highly diversified in operations and geographi- 



cally dispersed - find that their need for more 
specialized knowledge and skills to carry out 
the various external activities terias'to spawn a 
number of specialized units. A ^ common ap- 
proach in these companies that have no one 
overall staff executive coordinator below the 
level of. chief executive is to have on'e or more 
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Exhibit 3: A Diversified Company with Split 
Staff in External Relations 
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- 1 ^ 
units - the public affeirs or Washington office 

Is, typical - report directly to the CEO; whije 

other external activities, possibly public rela- 



tions or investor relations, report. at, a lowe; 
level. Exhibit 3 illustrates such an arrangement 
in a highly diversified company. I 

The organization chart shown in. Exhibit 4 
provides another, more detailed example' of 
this ^specialized apprgaph to organizing. As 
shown on the chart, public affairs and govern- 
ment relations report to the vice president/ 
assistant to the chairman, who reports to the 
chairman of the board — chie5 executive officer. 
Public relations fs a separate unit^*that also 
reports directly to the chairman; Stockholder 
relations is handled by the sedretary, and insti- 
tutional investor relations, as 4)art -of finance', 
the treasurer. Both the secretary and the- 
head of finance report to the vice chairman of 
the board. Customer serviced reports to the 
vice president^- commercial operations, and 
ommunity relations and local government rela- 
ions are handled by ' the division (regional) 
managers who report to^ the vice president — 




Exhibit 4: Partial Orga nirzation Chart Showing M ultiple Staff Units in External Relations 
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d^ision Operations. Both the vice president - 
commercial operations and the vice president 
division operations report to the president - 
chief operating omcer. 

According tome senior officer in charge of 
public affairs and government relations^ this 
segmented approach is preferable because the 
**nature of problems' and kinds- of programs 
np^eded to deal with 'them are too numerous 
and diverse to'expect much benefit from cen- 
tralizing under one staff executive.'' In this 
organization, (Toordination is achieved for the 
most part by Informal interdepartment consulta- 
tion, although ad hoc coordinating groups are 
formed if needed to handle^^articular problems 
that arise from time to time. 

This line o^ reasoning is also endorsec^y an 
executive of a consumer products company, 
who explains that because his company does 
not view external relations an **enUty" it 
has not given special organizational considera- 
tion to them. Of course, the companies that do 



not have one executive below the level of chief 
executive responsible for activities relating to 
all external publics may combine two or three * 
activities under one of the staff executives in 
the organization while the re§t are scattered 

* amo;^ other units. 

Evefi in companies where all external func- 
tions do not report to o'ne' executive, an in- 
formal organizational coordination can be^ in 
effect. The Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Com- 
pany's interdepartmental operating relationship 
with regard to' external affairs is illustrated in 
Exhibit^ 5. This chart indicates the two-way 
relationship the external affairs department 
maintains with other functions that have more 
direct responsibility for dealings with special 

V. publics. 

One Executive Coordinates External Relations 

While the first pattern - an organization 
structure with more than one external relations 
executive - is still very evident, the trend is 



Exhibit 5: Interdepartmental CoordirMftion — Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company 
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Exhibit 6: Cobrdinating All but Customer Relations - A Manufacturer 
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toward structural unification of external rela- 
tions fVinctions. Of 303 companies wJiose ex- 
ternal relations executive participated in this 
survey. 176 report' one executive is»resj)onsible 
for dither all external relations 6v for the major 
. segments of the ex'ternaj. relations functioh, 

Most Major Segments of External Relations 
Coordinated by One Executive , . * 

An appreci^rble number of the companies 
surveyed follow a m'iddle-ground approach. 
They have one staff executive who is responsi- 
*.ble. for several of the company's publics, while 
the other publiee are dealt with by a variety of 
other executives thrpughout the corporate 
structure. Where such an arrangement exist§j 
the most frequent pattern il one in which all 
\)f the .external publics other than customers 
and/or investors* are -grouped under ohe execu- 
tive. The constituency mb&i often excluded in 
such semicoordinated strictures is the cus- 
^toa)er or consumer (see Exhibit 6). A Confer- 




ence Boatd report, published in 1973, found 
that consumer a^ffaifs unit^ most frequently 
repoh as ^a^ separate function to a generals 
executive.'^ i^hat picture has not changed.^ 
„ Maay- public affairs executives distinguish 
b^ween customer relations and consumer afn 
fairs, or between servicing^complaiijts and set- 
ting ''consumerism" policy.. V/her& the liftter is 
the activity, they feel, it more,/requently falls 
within the jsccfp^ of external relations: /'When a 
company maintains a cohesive attitude toward 
all of its ex,temal communications, that neces- 
sarily includes customer "communication." 



^ E. Patrick McGuire, The Consumer Affairs 
Department, Organization and Functions^ The 'Confer- 
ence Board, 1973, Report No. 609, indicated that, of 
1 1 7 companies having full-time consumer affairs units^ 
'62 percent reported to generals management as a 
separate unit; 18 percent reported to a public relations 
executive;. 12 perceiA reported to a marketing or sales 
executive; and 8 percent reported elsewhere in the 
organization.' 
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Exhjbit7r6bordtnatioiiqf Cp^^ymer and Public Affairs - Whirlpool Corporation • 
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In reality, however, some of these lines may 
not be so Easily defined/ As a vice president - 
public affairs comments: **I don't handle cus- 
tomer^ complaint letters; marketing does. But 
where a customer is also a stockholder and 
writes to us about our'^P/E ratio, the letter 
comes ^o me." ^ - 

The responsibilities of the vice president - 
consumer and .public affairs of Whirlpool Cor- 
poration (see Exhibit 7) do include tlie con- 
' sumei' constituency. The unification qL^p^Jar. 
sumer affairs and publia_affaks Js the iprodSTc^^ 
of a recent' reorganisation, in which public 
' ;^^aipr:Was brought unddr the aegis of the 
^eeftsumef^^^irfiPexecutive. At Whirlpool, how- 
ever, stockholder and institutional investor rela- 
tlqns i*pertvHta^hr€P. -group vice president - 
finance. ^ 

Second to TRe^tretqnW^ the jufelic^jEOSt 
emlir^X^ti^?*^ tne coordinated core 
p is the' investor, and 'most frequently the 
institutional investor rather than the individual 
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Urban Affairs 
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stdgkholder;r^7^^ot only are customers and in- 
vestors- the two publics *most%requently ex- 
cluded fi;oni the coordinated reporting stn|^.^ 
ture, but the pattern most often followed irt8r 
exclude both. This pattern is illustrated in the ' 
organization at General .Foods (see Exhibit 8), 
which combines public relations, public affairs, 
and government relations under the vice presi- 
dent - public rriations/public affairs, who 
reportS- to ihe vice chairman. Stockholder and 



recent Conference Board' study (Phyllis S. 
McGrath, Communicating with Professional Investors, 
The Conference Board, 1974, Report Ny 644) of l?ow 
companies deal with institutional inve^ors reinforces 
this finding. That report concluded that the majority of 
investor relations executives report through financial 
channels rathef than through communications or ex- 
ternal relations lines. At the same time, it was apparent 
that a combination of both disciplines — finance and 
com municaf ions — essential to the performance 
of the total task an3^, no matter what the actual 
structural arrangement, there is generally some infor- 
mal or dotted line connection to the other function. 
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Exhibit 8: Combining Public Relations, Public Affairs, and Government Relations — General Foods Corporation 
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institutional investor relations are in the finan- 
cial organization. Consumer relations and pro- ' 
duct publicity in women's interest media are 
under the direction of the vice president — 
consumer affairs. (Public relations handles pro- 
duct i5ublicity in trade and general media:) 
There is a close working relationship, However, 
between public relations and the people who 
handle both consu'mer affairs and investor rela- 
tions. The vice president - public relations/ 
public affairs sits on cbmmittees,with the func- 
tional heads of the other areas to formulate 
policy and develop joint programs. 

At Shell Oil Company (Exhibit 9) th^ vice 
president of public affairs has responsibility for 
planning and coordination of all corporate 
communications. His own staff directly handles 
media relations and a variety of public^ rela- 
tions programs. In keeping with the special 
emphasis oil companies are placing'on external 
relations growing out of the increasing govern- 
ment regulation of business, government gela- 
tions also iS' part of public affairs. In this 
company, the vice president is also responsible 
for con^ltation on international affairs, an 
area of growing concern and increasingly active" 
constituencies. Stockholder relations reports to 
the^CpAerar^counsel and investor relations to 
the vice president' - finance. Neither appears 
on the public affairs chart. This company^ 
believes that the importance of coordination 
and liaison cannot be understated. Even 1 with- 
out structured reporting relations linking all 
constituency activities, managemfcnt expects 
that coordination can be achieved through the 
public affairs department. 

Some other exclusion patterns include:* 

• Coordinating all but government relations^ 
(federal, state and local) 

• Coordinating all but customer jelations 
and community affairs 

• Coordinating all but stockholders^^ cus- 
tomer^ and community affairs' 

. Coordinating all but community affairs. 

What typically happens in the above cases is 
that government relations reports directly to 



senior* management; customer relations reports 
through a general executive or through market- 
ing; stockholder affairs reports through finance; 
and community affairs is handled at the plant 
level. 

In another pattern, customer relations, and 
government relations are the two segments 
separated. An extractive resources company 
(see Exhibit 10) places public relations, ^iusti- 
tutional investor relations, stockl^old^r rela- 
tioNS, advertising and employee/community 
communications under the vice president - 
corporate public relatidns and communications. 
The department also has an extensive public 
issues research unit, whose mission, is to antici-. 
pate issues and changing publics. Although 
customer relations and government relations 
report to other Executives, this company per- ♦ 
ceives its structure as coordinated. **We have a * 
significant advantage in that all corporate level 
communications are consolidated in a single 
staff , unit. This^ enables us to program em- 
ployee,, customer and public-at-large 'communi- 
cations consistently and to balance staff and 

dollar resources devoted to, each.", . 

«f * 

All External Functions Report to - 
One Executive' 

Among th^,.^mpanies Nyith a more unified 
organizational approacfi to external^ relations, 
4 r have designated ope executive who has 
responsibility for all* of the external relations 
activities of the^company —.government jrela- 
tions (federal,^tate and local), stockholder and 
institutirfnal' investor relations, consumer 
affairs, and community relations. In many of 
these companies, this unifiqd external relations 
"structure is the result of recent reorganization. 
* This 'trend is clearly evident among all cate- 
gories of companies. The group of 41 includes 
manufacturers of industrial' and consuttier .pro- 
' ducts, insurance companies, extractive re- 
-sources companies, and utilities. Companies in 
the group r^nge widely in size - from $330* 
million to $2.6 billion in net sales. ' ♦ 

Allis-Chalmers* chart (Exhibit 11) contains 
all of fhe company's external functions.. 
Government affairs, community relations, 
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Exhibit 9: All Segments except Stockholder and Investor Relations — Shell Oil Company 
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Exhibit 10: Coordinating All Publics except Customers and Government - An Extractive Resources Company 
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Exhibit 11:.A Codfdimted Organization - Allis-Chalnfiers 
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public relations, and investor Communications 
are ^coordinated along with other communica- 
tipns units. In addition, the regional vice presi- 
dents are in chajge of general customer rela- 
tions and, as the chart indicates, the regional 
vice presidents report to the staff vice presi- 
dent for communications and public affairs. 
This organization represents a restructuring 
that topl^'^ace in the last two years4|N^he 
company A reprganized its'" external relations' 
group in omer to *'speak with ofie voice to^he 
external community." ' ^ 

Exhibit 12, the. organization chart for 
Phillips Petroleum, illustrates coordihation of 
media relations, ^state and local government 
relations, investor relations, education, youth 
and community relations, as well as activities 
involving broader audiences such as consumers. 
Editorial and graphics personnel provide the 
support functions for effectiVe .mairMJenance of 
these relationships. The company's relationship 
with thie Federal Government constituency is a 
shared responsibility of public affairs and the 
firm's Washington office, with day-to-day 
coordination and communication belonging to 
.the latter. Phillips underwent a reorganization 
two years ago. At that time, the needs of 
external relations were anticipated and the 
publi^ affairs corporate staff >\fas created by 
the expansion and realignment of^the former 
public affairs department. 

As a member of the office of the president 
"(the **managgment committee"), the executive 
, vicfe president of 1GAF Corporation shares 
responsibility for the general management of 
the company. Reporting to thj^rix^cutive are 
all ''comrhunications services": public relations 
(including investor and stockholder relations^, 
riiaYketing services (advertising, for example), 
and corpbrate personnel. The executive vice 
* president also maintains a close working rela- 
tionship with a senior vice president of govern- 
ment relations in Washington, whose primary 
responsibilities involve marketing to the govern- 
ment. The communications aspects of govern- 
ment relations are genially the responsibility 
of pubUc relations. The three vice presidents 
reporting to the executive vice president co- 



ordinate all of the communications of the 
company, whether the vehicle for that com- 
munication be an annual xeport, advertisii^, 
product publicity, or an employee newspape?:^ 
This arrangement not only provides consistency , 
of communications, but also helps the company 
to reach a maximum number of audiences with 
its messages. 

\^ 

COORDINATION AT THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE LEVEL 

In a variation of the -above organizational 
arrangement, the specialized external relations 
units report^ to a general executive. A **genferal^ 
. executive" is a member of the senior manage- 
ment of the company who has a variety of 
staff and/or operating units reporting to him; 
^ he. is not primarily associated with -any one 
^ specialized activity of the company. Titles typi- 
cal of such general executives include, among 
others, executive vice president, senior vice 
president, vice chairman, vice president - staff; 
or vice president — administration.^ 

An example of such a corporate organization 
4$ depicted in Exhibit 13, the corporate 
admfnistrative services function at Tenneco. As 
the chart illustrates, public relations, consumer 
Affairs, community affairs, and government 
^^ffairs all r^ort to a senior vice president — 
who is alsc^Wsponsible for a number bf other 
functions including, in this case, purchasing, 
office services, and aviation. 

* 

COORDINATION BY A DUAL-ROLE EXECUTIVE 

Several companies, have devised another 
slightly different ap|)roach in structuring, their 
external I activities. In these companies,- all func- 



^The title vice president - administration usually 
denotes a general executive. In some instances, how- 
„ ever, that position is only responsible for external 
activities and might ^l^e considered a staff executive 
position rather tl^n a general executive position. In 
one mining company, for^exampltv the vice, president 
- aciministration is accountable fo\ government rela- 
tioh%, public relations; investor and stockholder rela- 
tions, and employee' relations. Because this company 
has no customer constituency to speak of, it can then 
be established that this executive has responsibility for 
all external relations. 
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Exhibit 12: A Coordinated Approach - Phillips Petroleum 
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Exhibit 13: The General Execujtive as Coordinator - Tenneco, inc. 
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tions. report^ to one staff ^xecu^ive, but that 
staff executive also has responsibility for 
another, related field. Some companies com- 
bine external activities with the kgal unit. 

J, C. Penney has a senior vice president - 
genpral counsel and director of public affairs. 
Along with his^ legal responsibilities as general 
counsel, that executive^is responsible for public 
relations, including media and stockholder rela- 
tions; local, state, federal and international ^ 
government relations; urban affairs; and con- 
sumer affairs. He also has a rwiew, planning, 
and support role m community relations. Only 
institutional investor relations reports outside 
K of his sphere. The broad outline of this organi- . 
' zatic/n is illustrated in Exhibit 14. 

At Interlake, Inc., a vice president - market- 
- ing and public affairs is responsible for all 
external constituencies:* media, government, 
investors, customers and ^community, in addi- 
tion to his marketing. responsibilities. (See the 
general outlijip of the organization structure in 
Exhibit 15.) This aK^gemeni^represents a 
reorganization, Avjjicll took place about^ a year 
agtf/ At that time all external-'affairs -we^e --s: 
combined, under one corporate officer. The 
new> and somewhat unusual arrangement pf 
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combining marketing-and public illations and 
public affairs™ was selected so -that one. officer 
plan^ and coordinates how the company is 
"marketed" to the outside jau^ The 6xecu- 
tiye-4n charge of this newly combined function 
[las backgroundJa both marketing "and external 
relattoris, as well as in general management. 
Prior to the n\erger of functions, he held the 
position of vice president - public relations 
and public affairs, and wa^ the' top external 
relations ^ecutive in the company. 

Other Means of Coordination 

Organization structure is not -the only means 

by Avhich a company can arrive at a unified 

approafch to its felations with its publics. In 

fact, of a group of 1^47 external relations^ 

executives responding to this question, only si)?^ 

say that* their companies have no vehicle for* 

coordinating^^k their external activities — 

other than thatVjiitimately all report to the 

chief executive. In addition to ^ organization 

structure, two^pogiUar means ,0f 'coordinating 

all of the functions are: 

/ 

» A committee of' all external relations 

executives. 
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Exhi^ 14: Coordination under a Dual«function Executive - J. C. Penney 
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, A policy statement for all corporate ex- 
ternal relations. - 

An External- Relations Committee 

" One-third ^of the companies surveyed have 
external relations committees, created for the 
purpose of coordinating all relations with out- 
side publics and Rjoviding for consistency in 
communication. Most report, regularly, but a 
few are organized as task* force or ad hog 
grojjps to coordinate or determine pplicy for 
specific situatipns. Those that report Regularly 
generally do so to the president or chief execu; 
tive officer. The majority of these committees 
are formal bodies with names suph "public 
affairs council," "public relations cpuhtil," or 
"communications committee.** . 

Membership on these external^relations com- 
•mittees rarely^^ exceeds ten executives. The 
members usually are 'heads of the various ex- 
ternal activities throughout the corporation', 
including those within divisions and subsid- 



iaries, ^any companies use the committee 
approach Jor 'coordination among divisions. 

The mission and degree of influence of the 
committees vary' from company to company. 
f^x\ oil company reports that its committee on 
|)ublic affairs recommends policies and pro- 
grams for social responsibility. At another man- 
ufacturing company, the communications com- 
mittee must approve all outgoing corporate 
communications. Membership on that commit- 
tee includes public relations, investor^elations; 
employee communications, opinion research, 
advertising, public communications, and gov- 
ernment relations. The committe.e is chaired by 
the vice president - public affairs. Membership 
includes all of. the communications executives 
of the company, and not only those who 
report directly to the vice president. The com- 
munications committee meets once a week. As 
one example of the^extent of the comm'ittee's 
authority, everyone on the committee must 
approve the communication before the investor 
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Exhibit 15: Combihing M9rketin9 and External Relations - Interlake, Inc, 
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relations unit issues a publication to the inves 
ment community. Before this committee was 
* established, there was no vehicle for providing 
' consistent information. Now management can be 
sure that the kame information is going to 
employees and to Wall Street. 

Another "^divisionalized consumer products 
company has set, up a group, which meets 
every two weeks, strictly for inforrpational 
purposes. The committee is composed of the 
public relations directors of the company's 
three divisions, the vice president for corporate 
communications, and the corporate director of 
advertising. The chairman is the corporate 
director of public relations. | 

AnIOverall Policy 

In responding to The Conference Board's 
survey, time and time again corporate execu- 
tives indicated that the^ critical factor in achiev- 
ing effective external relations is the strict 
observance of corporate policy and the goals 



the corporation has set for itself in relation to 
its puljlics. Through coprdination by the 
external relations staff, adhei^nce to. policy 
and cohesion of action can^ be 'achieved ^ 
throughout the company, 

Consistency of action almost assumes a - 
guideline - an enunciated corporate policy. 
Such policy statements are usually very gener- 
al, however. To interpret what the pohcy 
means in any given situation is the primary 
function of th^ person responsible for the 
company's external relatioxis. 

Twenty percent of the companies surveyed 
have one overall policy regarding all external 
relations. Exhibit 16 is the public affairs pohcy 
statement of General Telephone and Electron- 
ic^ Corporation. That policy encompasses'all of 
the company's publics; its customers, its em- 
ployees* the community, its investors, as well 
as the general public. - 

Most companies have several policies, how- 
ever, each tailored to either a specific public or 
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Exhibit 1i6: Public Affairs Policy - General Tefephone & Electronics Corporation 



V 




GEHERALTELEPHanE G ELECTROniCG CORPORATian 

ONE STAMFORD FORUM.'STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 06904 



SUBJECT: PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY & OBJECTIVES 



TO: Officers and Key Personnel of 
Parent Company and Subsidiaries 



1. STATEMENT 




The basic Public Affairs policy of General Telephone & Electronics Corporation is to assure 
die jnaximum possible mutual understanding between the GTE conripanies and^their yariotis 
publics, thus fostering the success and future ^owth of the organization and enabling the 
GTE companies to meet effectively the needs of customers,.employees, shareholders, and 
the general public. 



IL OBJECTIVES ^ 

With the general objective of maintaining effective two-way communication between the 
GTE companies and -the public, our Public ^Affairs policy has the following specific 
objectives: , ^ • * ' . » 

1. To meet effectively the public's need,, for our services and products (i.e., our 
customer public). ^ 

2. To sustain and strengthen^^the recognition of all GTE companies as good places to 
work (4.e., our employed public). ' , ^ 

3. To^ enhance the mutual understanding between the GTE companies and the 
communities in \yhich we operate (i.e!, our community public). * 

4. To increase the ^awareness and acceptance of the GTE companies as good 
investments (i:e., the investing public). 

5. To achieve greater understanding and support for the GTE companies, as well as 
industry as a whole, in dealing with the forces and attitudes which establish the 
over-all political, social, and etonomic climate in which -we ai^d the rest of 
industry operate (i.e', the general public). ^ ' ' ' 
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People and Dollars: Another Vievy of the Organization 



Another way of looking at how cdmpanies 
organize their external relations is to find out 
how largiB a professional sta^f they have andl the 
size of their external relations budget. A small ' 
group of the resporltlents was considered in tprnris 
of these two factors. 

A review was made of staff size among a 
group of 18 companies with annual sales ranging 
from»$221 million to $11 billion/ and total 
employment of from 1,850 to 409,000. These 
companies reported external • relations staffs of 
from two professional people to 275, as shown 
in the tabulation below. 

These figures illustrate ,a general tendency 
toward larger external relations staffs in larger 
companies, although there is no strict pattern. 
However, there are some inconsistencies in these 
« - ■ ^ 

Sizeof the External Relations Staff 
of Companies Ranked by: 



Amount of 
Annua/ Sales 



Total 

Company Employment 



(From smallest 
to largest) 

5 staff members 



(From smallest 
to largest) 

5 staff members 



6 


15 


2 


17 


11 


6 


30 


- 117. 


11 


2 


4 


30 


128 


»128 


13 


'11 


6? 


100 


17 


11 


120 


13 


153 


' . 120 


27 


67^ 


117 


» 4 


100 


' 153 


15 


^ 27 


275 


275 



Telftionships.* Some of these staff figures, 
represent the^ total external relations function, 

"While others include only units responsible for a 
limited number of corporate publics. Some com- 
panies include staff responsible for such activities 
as advertising and graphics; others do not. De- 
pendence on, or use of, outside counselors Is also 
not reflected in these figures. A major consumer 
products corTipaf>y counts 100 professional em- 
ployees handgKg product publicity, including^ all 
product media relations, in Its staff fl^ur^. 

'Another comparable company does not include 
product staff in Its total because those peopte 
report to product d!vlsior\s. ^ 

A smaller survey, this time. of the external 
relations budget, yielded similar results. The bud- 
get survey wa§ much mbre limited because many 
companies consider such flg^jlTfes confidential. 
Most companies, including those that decline to 
reveal actual figures, agree that budgets have 
increased over the past several years, but most 
respondents credit that increase to InflatlorYt 
rather than to any expansion or elevation of the 
function. 

Eight large companies, primarily • companies 
hl^ly visible to the general public, provrded 
data. These companies report external relations , 
budgets ranging from $158,2Q7 for the .total 
function to $10 mlljlon for Institutional advertis- 
ing alone. These figures may or may not Include 
advertising, graphics, consultants, overseas anrf' 
subsidiary oper-atlons. Anothef substantial factor, ^ 
included by some but not by others. Is the ^ 
contributions budget. ^ . 

Even if the effects of inflation and the dis- . 

' parities of specific, activities included or excluded . 
could be filtered out, the results would prpve^ 

JIttle. There are large companies with very* smafi 
external relations staff and budgcft th'at carry^xi 

. very active programs. Other companies have large 
staffs concentrating on carrying out routine 
assignments. One of the companies surveyed, a 
consumer products company, functions with two 
external relations professionals, while another, a 
major chemical company, has a staff of 120 and 
also relies heavily on outside counselors. 
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B specific vehicle of communication. Frequent- 
ly, companies have *a policy statement gov- 
eming the method by which information will 
be communicated outside of the company; 
how muc)i^ information will be released and 
to* whom, and what form that information 
should take. Many organizations also issue cor- 
porate statements on the goals of the corpora- 
tion with regard to particular areas of public 
affairs - fdr example, political and 1 civic 
affairs, corporate contributions, or disclosure. 

External Relations within the Divisions 

■ Of course/ external relations activities are* 
not the^$ole province of corporate head- 
quarters. In divisionalized companies, much of 
the activity is carried out at the division level. 
In all such companies, the organizational ques- 
tions are: (1) whether to allow the divisions 
their own external units, and (2) how much 
freedom should the-dr^isional units have, i.e., 
what is the relationship between corporate and 
divisional units? 

In some. of the divisionalized companies stud- 
ied, the divisions have no specialized units at 
all. The cowrate unit provides the service on . 
an *'as neede^^basis - possibly by lending 
specialists to the divisions. An 'insurance com- 
pany has developed an agqncy-client approach 
for dealing with its regionuj offices. Public 
relations specialists, who report to the corpo- 
rate affairs unit, are assigned to various com- 
pany operations to offer counsel' on public 
relations problems. On(^ pefson, for example, 
works with the investment department; several 
others are ^assigned to major regional offices. 

In a few, companies, external relations units 
are housed at the divisional level, but report 
to the corporate head.^ More often, divisions' 
have* their own units principally tc handle: 

• custorqers 

• community 

• local government 

• local or trade media' 

However, there obviously exists the func- 
tional relationship - the **dotted lineV between . 
the divisional units and corporate headquarters. 
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This arrangement is illustrated in Exhibit 17, 
the organization chart for an industrial com- • 
pany's public relations staff. In organizations 
structured in this manner, the corporate unit 
offers advice 'and assistance in external rela- 
tions to division ekternal relations staff. 

This is evidently important,4specially-when 
the company decides to* give broader latitude 
to divisions. For example, a major oil company 
has been working toward more and more 
accountability at the local Jevel. In the past, 
the corporate director of public relations re- 
ports, if the press wanted a statement on a fire 
at a local facility no story could go out if the 
CEO was out of contact. Now plant managers 
have been given the authority to speak for the 
company. With the help of outside counsel, the 
corporate staff has trained thfe plant managers 
to cope, with this new role. To the^ manage- 
ment of the company, this change represents a 
switch from a passive program to an active 
one. Corporate staff is still available for advice* 
and' counsel, and to handle situations involving 
^ the company as a whole. 

In the usual pattern, beyond giving advice 
and ^assistance, j:axpoKrte staff monitors arfd " 
checks divisional activity. Key to the relation- 
ship is some understanding, of whether a situa- 
tion is (a) of local cdncern, and can be left, to 
the division or (b) of larger concern - 
affecting the corporation - and thus has to be 
. handled at corporate level. 

Exhibit 18 is the statement of procedure for 
Kaman Corporatioir, a company which central- 
izes ail its external relations control. Relations 
with most constituencies are coordinated 
through headquarters, and those that Ure not 
are reviewed by corporate staff periodically. 

t 

International 

To a certain extent, international operations 
pose problems similar tg those in determining 
what work 'will be carried out by th^ divisions. 
But distance and special problems of particular 
locales - nationalism and local custom, for 
example - add immeasurably to the^problem. 
* In substance, foreign operations have greater 
authority for conducting their -own external 
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Exhibit 17: Corporate and Divisional External Relations ~ An Industrial Company 
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Eifhibit 18: Centralizing Communications: The Procedure at Kaman Corporation 
Public Relations 

Introduction. The success of our company is dependent on the prosperity of the whole complex of 
communities and systems in which we do business. "Public Relations" is little more than being good 
citizens and getting credit for it. The ^irst step is being good citizens. To be successful, this philosophy 
must be applied at all levels of the company and in every community in"* which Kaman, its subsidiaries 
or divisions have plants. , 

Corporate Public Relations is rey)onsible for the coordination of the overall public relations program. 
Kaman's divisions and ^bsidiaries should: 

1. Set up systems wJwreby all external comrrumications (other than product advertising or 
promotion), drafts oKbi^chures and news releases, proofs of advertisements, etc., are sent to 
Corporate Publi6 Releatmns prior to public release, with time for evaluation as to their corporate 
importance and suggested revisions if necessary. 

» 2. Send brief, timely reports on arw contact they have with news media. 

3. Seek assistance when necessary in their own- promotional and publicity efforts. 



4. Establish a complete interchange of information on all activities that may be of public interest. 

Kaniim Corporation, being publicly held, will maintain a flow of information about the company to 
its stockholders and the investment markets. All subsidiaries having inquiries from stockholders, investors 
or analysts should refer them to the Corporate Public Relations Department for reply. 

Memberships and Dues. To the fullest fxissible extent, participation in trade and technical associations 
will be determined and expensed at the, lowest level of consolidated interest. The Corporate Office 
generally will take care of memberships in national organizations which provide services to the entire 
corporation. 

The Corporate Public Relations Department maintains a list of organizations to which the 
corporation, divisions and subsidiaries and its personnel belong in i business capacity. Any additions or 
deletions affecting this ro^er shcTuld be reported as they occur. , ' 

Government Relations. The Corporate Public Relations Department monitors legislative §nd t)ther_ 
govemmental' developments with effect on our w^l-being, and there are times when it is necessary for 
^ the corporatipn to take a public stand oh specific public issues. All subsidiaries should coordinate efforts 
of this nature through the Corporate Public Relations Department. 

Selection of Product Names. In a company as broad as Kaman and offering as many products. It is 
important when we choose^ the new names for products or services that we do what is possible to 
strengthen the company as a whole and avoid conflict or confusion in the minds of 'Our customers. 

It shall therefore be required that when a subsidiary or profit center undertakes the marketing of a 
new product or service wliich is given a new promotional name or identity, the name must be approved 
by Corporate. v * 

When submitting such a request, include enough back-up data and reasons for the selection to assist 
in getting a proper decision. 



operations, but for a few conipanies there is 
still strong guidance from headquarters."^ 

A bank pubjic affairs executive has merpkrers 
of his own staff in four major overseaa^fices. 



" They advise local branches, which have their 
own external relations people — usually foreign 
nationals. The vice president — public affairs 
holds t>^o area meetings each year for both his 



^For further discussion of the management of 
international external relations, see the Conference 
Board reports on U.S. Business Support for Interna- 
tional fublic Service Activitiesy Part 1: ♦"Support from 



U.S. Headquarters," and Part 2: "Support from Foreign 
Affiliates." Part* 2 consists of five separate reports on 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Th| 
Philippines, James R. Basche, Jr., 1973-1975. 
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overseas staff and local branch-staff members. 
The purpose of thpse meetings is twofold: to 
"get the word out" on company policy, and 
for' education and training in communications 
techniques/ 

Titles ^ 

The level of the top external executive can- 
not be ascertained through any analysis of 
titles. Designations range fronf §enior vice presi- 
dent to manager. Most of the external relations 
executives polled - including all of the manag- 
ers and directors - report directly to the CEO. 

Among those executives who play a domi- 
nant role in the' company's relations with its 
outside pubUcs, pubUc relations and pubUc 
affairs are the most common titles. But corpo- * 
Tate communications and corporate relations 
are titles that are beginning to appear with 
increased frequency, as shown in Table 3. Of 
course, not all titles of the major external 
relations executive include functional designa-t 
tions. As already mentioned, ther^ are many 
companies in which a general executive has 
substantial external relations. responsibiUties. 

Public Relations vs. Public Affairs 

Today's titles represent a decklfed switch. 
Some years back, most external relations units 
were^ called "public relations." Today, a major- 
ity of companies surveyed use some ^other^^ 
designation for the top^ position. In many 
cases, "public relations" designates only one of 
many units', that make up a company's total 
external relations function. To an oil company 
public relations director, "public relations is 
tlie communications arm of public affairs." 

A corporate vice president - external affairs 
equates his title to the "more normal" one of 
pubHc refetions and advertising but cities ad- 
ditional • responsibiUties, including ^share^lder 
communications, employee communications, 
community relations, and provision of general 
writing and public relations assistance to top 
management personnel. A vice president 
public relations of another comf)any is in 
charge of these same activities. 

The swing toward new titles has occasioned 



Table 3: Title of the External Relftions 

^ 



Executive^ 



functional Title 



Number of 
Executives 



Public relations 

Public affairs 45 

Corporate communications . . 17 

Corporate relations 13 

Corporate affairs 8^ 

Public relations and advertising 5 

External affairs ' 3 

Public affairs ant! porporate 

relations - 1 

Public affairs and corporate 

affairs > « 1 

External relations 1 , 



Total . . .• 141 

-= f 

'Based on companies that have a coordinated external 
relationssteff and use functipnafdesignwions. \ 



some controversy, Pubjic relations , or- pubhc 
affairs? Is is just a question of semantics or is 
there substantive re^^on for the use of differ- 
ent titles? And what' about the apparent- trend 
away from both public relation^ and public, 
^ffairs tp "corporate comnjunications''? Origi- 
nally public affairs was introduced ostensibly 
when these external units were expanded to 
include government relations. But now there 
are units identified with the title "public af- 
fairs and government affairs," and "government 
and public relations.'' Yet an analysis of all of 
those principal external relations executives 
whose titles are either public relations or pub- 
lic affairs reveals that "public affairs" still' 
* more frequently incjudes government relations 
than does "public relations." And that is about 
the only substantive difference. A few more 
public relations people handle investor rela- 
trdffs; and all public relations executives' have 
media relations, but three public affairs execu- 
tives do not. Table 4 provides a breakdown of 
functional exclusions for the two titles. 

Such a close overlap may not be evident to 
the practitioners; Some examples of retent 
changes illustrate the situation: ' 



er|c 
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Table 4: Public Relations vs. Public Affairs: Functions Excluded from E^ch 

Principal External Relations Executives Handle /\)l Major External Functions, with the Exception" of: 



Exception 


Public Relations 


Public Affairs 




. . . 17 


21 


Government (federal* state and local) relations \ 


27 






^ ^26 


26 




5 


4 






3 



• A consumer products company changed 
the titie^ of its department from public rela- 
tions to public affairs because the department 
handles minority affairs and other special 
interest constituencies. 

• Another vice president - public affairs 
says that the definitional difference depends on 
the degree of involvement in the community. 

^ An insurance company vice pxesident had 
his title changed from public relations to pub- 
lic affairs because management felt tjiat public 
relations was not broad enough to include all 
of the responsibilities of his department. To 
the top management of that company, public 
relations meant publicity. This executive 
realizes that the designation ipust come from 
senior management, and senior management 
has a' limited definition of pubHc relations. 

Many practitioners admit that public rela- 
tions as a title has been badly maligned. The 
problem is not conffned to corporate public 
relations; the entire profession has been sub- 
jected to* a severe los^ of credibility. Whe^ 
public relations is mentioned, the image that is 
conjured up in the mind of the general public 
is not a favorable one - press agent, flack, and 
so forth. Sp, asks one external r^latibns"" execu- 
tive, why shouldn't I use a different title and 
iimnate 'that necessary handicap? The job and 
responsibilities need not change. 

The most cogent reasons for dissatisfaction 
with the title "pubhc relations'* are; 

1. Public relations is traditionally identified 
as media relations,- , J 



2. Public relations is identified with vcorpo- * 
rate image building. 

3. Pubhc relations has lost credibility in 

• business and elsewhere. 

4. The new scope of the function requires a 
more appropriate title. 

^ In defense of the public relations title, the 
^ vice president - public relations of one of the 
largest U.S. companies felates. the^ history be-* 
hind his own title: His predecessor did not like 
the 'term pubhc relations because he believed it 
had fallen into disrepute,' thanks -to the, 
"charlatans" in the field. So the predecessor 
changed his title to' **public information.'* 

* When the current vice president took over the 
^position^ h e changed « it' back to public rela- 

tiqns. Sometimes, he says, people come to him' 
^and say that "corporate relations" would be 
more appropriate title for his position. His 
answer i/ to ask them ^hat a corporate rela- 
tions executive does "and, as they outline thje 
job, he asks: "Isn't that what a pybhc relations 
e^)cecutive does?" 

And clearly, from the breakdown of designa- 
tions for the principal external relations execu- 
tive on page 46, it is evident that many 
executives^ who have the title of public rela-^ 
. tions are responsible for external relations in 

its broadest sense. • ' 
- ' However, whatever their present titles, most 
external relations executives, when asked, say 
that they ,are satisfied * with them. Most 
respondents feel that the 'title they have ade- 
quately describes the functioi^fheir department 
has feeen assigned, to perform. 
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A nuipber.of the executives surveyed report 
that the titles they presently have represent 
changes" made in recent years. Of those jpxecu- ^ 
tives who have had title changes, the largest 
number of respondents mention k change to the 
designation "communications" or "corporate ' 



communications.'^ These most recent switches • 
were from both public relations and public* 
'affairs. The^ rationale for this new title is 
evidently * that communication, in all meanings 
of the word, is the sine qua non of relations with 
all publics. 
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Chapter 4 

The Roles 




The chief executive's perceptions and 
philosophy are key to the company's external 
relations policies and organization. For whether 
or not the head of the (corporation deems 
^-e*^rnal relations to be of significance wilPbe 
^ reflected in the organization' of the company as 
well as in the programs carried out by staff. 

The Chief Executive Officer 

It is, therefore, generally agreed that the 
impetus for a corporation's externally oriented 
efforts must come from the chtef executive 
officer; in those instances where the CEO is 
sensitive to tbe importance of this area, the 
mandate will be passed 'down through "the 
entire organization. . To cite an example: the 
external relations executive of an insurance 
company feels he has a chief executive who is^ 
very sensitive to the 'publics with which the 
company deals. The CEO has a strong sense of 
priorities with respect to key public affairs 
'^issues confronting the company, and manages, 
to convey that sense of prioritf^ effectively to - 
the rest of the organization. / 

Whether because of a perpnal conviction - 
or as the result of unfortunate experience - 
many chief executives have i>ecome acutely * 
aware of the importance oT their companies' 
external relationships. A growing number of ^ 
business leaders are taking an active role them- 
selves, as well as advising their staffs to assign 
priority to external problems. In fact, 89 per- 
, cent of the chief executives polled believe that 
thefpublic^s perception is critical to the success 
of the company. 

Most external relations executives are in 
agreement that tfiis belief cannot be foisted* 
upon the CEO by staff - it must come from a 
personal commitment. They say that the initial 
sensitivity or awareness, must be ^Sresent, or it 
ipust be acquired through first-hand experience 
or education; staff can only exert the subtlest 
influence. One "vice president of a diversified 



* ** - 

company Ukes to demonstrate the subtlety of 

that influence Jo audiences. He gently places. 

his hand in a glass of water, and then "removes 

it as gently a few seconds latqr. "You see,** he 

says, "it doesn't look as if my li^nd has eVer 

been in the glass." ,^ ' 

Time Spent on External Relations 

The fact that external relations is of critical 
importance to the corporation is borne out by 
Table 5, a breakdown of the amount of 'time 
chief executives say they are spending on ex- 
ternal relations.- The fact that 103 chief execu- 
tives are devoting up t<^ one-quarter of their 

and an additional 



time to external matter^ 



Table 5: Amount of Time the Chief Executive 
Spends on External Relations ^ 

Panel A: How Much pf the .Chi6f Executive's 
Time is Spent on External Relations? 

Percent of^Time Number of CEO's 

0 percent 0 

1-25 percent ■. . . 103-^' 

26-50 percent , 72 

51-75 percent 6 

76-W)0 percent 0 

Total .' 181* ^ 

•The total does not add up to the 185 chief executives* 
polled. Two did not answer this question; one said the percent 
vanes according to thtf occasion; one is too new in the job to 
estimate. 

Panel B: Is the Chief Executive Spending More 
Time on External Relations Now Than Three to 
Fivfe Years Ago? 

Number Percer)t . 



More time 171 

^Less time • 2 

About the same 12 



6% 
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72 as much as half of theirs - is significant 
' (see Panel A), It becomes even more signifi- 
cant, however-, when the figures are looked at 
in conjuhction with Panel B of Table 5, which 
shows that 92 percent (171) of the chief 
C'Xecutives surveyed are spending more time on 
external delations today than they were three 
to' five years ago. Only one percent of the 185 
corpqrate leaders are devoting less time to the 
^subject, and six percent report that they are 
spending about the same amount -time as 
they used to on external relations. These 
figure^-^end to^bear out the general impression 



^-^end 
For>h 



that, for ^e most part, corporate heads afe 
resigned to 'the fact that business must coexist 
with other elements of ^society and must, there- 
fore, find and develop workable solutions to 
problems impinging on the company and the 
community. And these chief -executives are i 
acknowledging a personal commitment to the' 
effort. 

The Role 

This increasing atnoinit of chief-executive 
time devoted to external relations is obviously 
not spent writing p^^ess releases or carrying out 
the actual detailed aclministration of programs. 
Most often, the chief executives polled charac- 
terize their role in on& of the^ following ways: 

• The personification of the company 

• Policymaker- 

• Everything - to a limited degree 

The Personification 6f the Company 

Although many other people throughoul^he 
organi^tion represent the company on various 
occasions and with individual publics, by and 
large tliese chief executives see themselves^ as 



^ th^ pri) 
company, 
fore tlTe 
They c 
the CO 



cipal external representative of the 
They say that tli^'must speak be- 
largest and the most important groups, 
mment that, as the personifi'cation of 
pany, their own actions and words 



must ay all times reflect the policies and ethics 
of the/ company. It is their responsibihty to 
convey ttie company's positions and policieji to 
the public and ''explain', on a policy level, the 



company's problems, cballenges and activities 
to appropriate groups and individuals/' In 
certain circumstances, the chief executive is the 
'only one who can represent the company. 
. These corporate leaders see them*selves hand- 
ling the key contacts with jail the various 
publics - key governm^ent officials, large cus- 
tomers, majcxr stockholders, and so forth. As 
one CEO phrases it, they^must attend "meetings 
where the presence of the CEO will add to the 
strength of the group effort." 

In actuality, this spokesperson role serves a 
second^ purpose as well. Many c^hief executives 
recognize their important mission as spokes- 
people for the free enterprise system. Here^ 
they see their 'personal responsibility fof de- 
fending the' credibility of business, and they 
say that they can and should get out and 
personally defend business. 

Policymaker " p 

An appreciable number of business leaders 
view their role in external relations as that of 

^ policysetter.' These chief e^^ecutives 'either 
initiate corporate j)olicy on key public and 
legislati^[ejssttes, involving any and all of the 
company's puT^lics, or provide the "^broad, 
therqatic guidance" to policy, and make the 
decisions on critical public issues. 

Tlie policy role overlaps the personification 
of company^ rofe at a point. And one chairman 
enumerates his Tunction as "preparation, de-' 
, livery and defense of policy statements, with 
the communications media, legislative commit- 
tees, public seminars, *arjd^ college campus a(R- 

* pearances'." ' 

Everything — 'to a Limited Degree 

When asked, many of the l-espondents tick 
off all of the vanous areas'^of external relations 
as their own. then, when pressed on which 
aspects are handled by staff, they come up 
with the same list. ' ^ 

The reason for this duplication is that both 
parties are involved. The'chief executive acts as 
the company incarnafe - initiates policy, 
endorses external programs, sets the personal 
tone, makes the major, public stateiuents 
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and the staff external relations executive imple- 
ments the policy. 

Key contacts are the CEO's; day»to-day 
activities are the bailiwick of staff. "I am 
direqtly involved in any basic acfivity that is 
related' to the tota} management responsibil- 
ity,** a company president asserts, and staff 
hj^ndles "normal day-to-day information and 
activities that can be accomplished under estab- 
lished policy and philosophy/' 

^The Company's Publics 

^The character of the role the chief executive 
assumes with the different corporate publics 
remains consistent, although •the degree or the 
nature of the involvement may vary. Table 6 is 
a listing of the publics with which the chief 
executive most often has some direct dealings, 
in order of the frequehcy .with which the 
CEO*s cite their involvement. 

Government Relatioiis, This is the most fre- 
quently mentioned interface. Most chief execu- 
tives say they meet with key federal officials 
and delegate other contacts to theii external 
relations people. These executives cite *their 
responsibility for presenting company state- 
ments at congressional comjpit^ee hearings and 
before ^regulatory ^ agencies. They are more 
often involved with Federal Government 
officials and agencies,* although some do 
specify activities at thejstate and local level. 

A chairman of the board of a major aircraft 
company portrays his government relations roje 
as embodying the basic role of corporate 
spokesman; "Since many of the policies and 
decisions directly affecting my company are set 
by heads of state and senior govermnent 
policymakers, both U^S. and ^ foreign, I am 
required to represent our company personally 
on these matters.** 

Other executives cite their responsibiHty to 
provide input for molding government legisla- 
tion in areas related to business - wages, equal 
^rights, environmental protection, health and 
safety, and so forth. ^ 

Investor and Stockholder Relations. A good 
'deal .of the qhief., executive's tinie is spent 
meeting jvith important institutional investors. 



Table p: 'The Role of the 6hief Executive with * 
the External Publics 

Number of 'fimes 
S:nedby 185 Chief 



Public 



Executives 



Govemment relations 124 

Investor relations • . 74 

Relations with 'special interest ^ 
'groOps (consumers, customers, 

minorities, et?.) 52 

Media relations 25 

Business^and professional 

associations membership .... 21 

Community and civic affairs .... 20 

-7 ■■ 

•Figures are not totaled because many phief executives 
mentioned more than one role. 

It is the chief executive who cbmmonly is 
called upon to make presentations to major 
meetings of analyst societies and to meet with 
groups of key analysts. The chief executive, of 
course, plays the 'leading part in the annual 
stockholder meeting, and on occasion may 
become involved directly with inquiries from 
major stockholders. , ' 

Relations with Special Interest Groups. Chief 
executives specifically gall attention to their 
role in setting company policy regarding minor- 
* ity, groups, and in- influencing "and, imple- 
menting legislation in the equal employment 
field. Many also mention relations with ediica- 
.tional institutions, and other "special interest 
groups. On a personal level, these executives 
cite their membership on boards of tri^stees of 
colleges and iiniversities as typical vf activities 
whic}^they feel yield indirect benefit to * the 
corporation. 

A number. of chief executives talk about 
their work with consurners 'and .customers, ,at 
least with major customers. A bank president 
sees this involvement as one of "determination 
of 'policy and .development of procedures to 
ensure compliance with le^slative and regula- 
tory requirements to suppqrt consumer inter- 
ests.*'. . . _ • ' 

Media Relaiions. Here the involvement is 
very clearly in the role of chief representative 
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- of "the "company, and staff tak«s ovei^, the 
day-to-day implejnentation. CKief exejjutives 
are most directly involved with the leading # 
national media - and television in -particular - 
especially when a major statement' is called for. 

'Naturally, when the media plan to use a 
story about a company, a quote is sought from 
the chief executive "or the highiest possible 
executive available. Chief executives stress that 
they must be accessible. Traditionally, the 
external relations executive has played the role 
of nameless spokesperson, and the chief execu- 
tive is quoted by name, as the official embodi- 
ment of the corporate position on issues of 
note. 

Membership in Business and Professional 
Associations. Corporate chief executives devote 
a great deal of time to policy-level activities of 
industry, associations and to 6ther business 
groups and groups of their peers in other 
companies. The latter include m'embership in 
The Conference Board, the Chamber of Com- 
mence, the Business Rcnindtable, and the like. 
Busuiess leaders view these avenues for interac- 
tion with- their * peers as important to the 
Imsiness community ^s a whole, and ultimately 
td^lheirjp^ organizations. 

Community and Civic ' Affairs. There is a 
personal nature to the chief executive's com- , 
mitment in this area. The CEO is called upon 
frequently, to support charitable or health 
drives, or to lend his prestige to urban or 
community affairs at headquarter or plant loca- 
tions. Many Jbusiness heads cite contact wi^h 
high-level community, officials, but more often 
the chief executive becomes personally in- 
volved, as witness the chairman of, a beverage 
' company, who admits to being "heavily com- 
4 mitted to important youth, community rela- 
.tipns, and charitable projects." 

The Staff , . 

Because this i§ VrT^ongoiag^activity involving 
close interaction between CEO anH^staff, and 
. ^because tke personality and outlook of the 
CEO have such a direct bearing on the activity, 
it is frequently difficult to draw a clear^line 
indicating where the responsibility of one'^ends 
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and the" other begins. Both , obviously 
necessary roles to* fulfill in carrying put the ^ 
company's efxtemal relations, And.the roles, of 
necessity, complement each other. 

The vice president - public' affairs bf, a 
pharmaceutical company sees his role vi^a-vis 
his CEO's role-.Siis way: 

"My perception is that of a top corporate 
officer who is responsible for seeing that the 
public interest (and the interests of the various 
" specialized publics) are taken into account in 
corporate decision making. In this framework, 
one's performance is measured by the frequen- 
cy with which he seizes or makes an opportu- 
nity to provide an input into corporate deci- 
sion making. . .and the frequency with which', 
having been heard, his view is reflected in the 
company's final decision. Carried one* step 
further, and believing that corporate perform- 
ance governs its external relations, it is quite 
possible that the most productive exterrral rela- • 
tions executive in a company could be some- 
one who does not himself conimunicate e«- 
-ternally at^all in any direct sense - or does not^ , 
even supervise communicators - but simply 
devotes his time and energy and talent to the 
public's interest in the company's internal 
decision-making processes. Carried to its ulti- 
mate, it' seems .propef* to act on the premise 
that the external relations of the corporation! ^ 
primarily are .the responsibility, of the top 
executive officer and line officer. . .that they • 
are in many respects not amenable to del- 
' egation to an external relations staff 
- person. . .and that the principal external rela- 
tions officer of a company is therefore its chief 
executive (who, of course, receives staff assis- 
tance and ^ support from people> whose sole 
designated responsibility is^external relations)." 

. The chief executive's perception of the ex- 
ternal relations role of staff is summarized in 
Table 7., As? the table indicates, for Ihe largest 
numl)er oTs^chief executives (77) there is a. clear 
division in the matter of policymaking. This 
group feels that staff becomes involVedv^^^in all 
of the. nanpolicy aspects - inipleriienting^ 

■ • -7 ■ ■ . . ■■, ■ 



TabtB 7: the CEO's Perpeption of the Role of 
the Staff 



oTh/c 



f » 

» 

• 

5077 Rolf 


Number of Times 
Mentioned by lob 
• Chief Executives 




• ' 77 


Everything - to some extent . . . 


44 


Government relations 


• 39 




32 


Relations with special interest 






r - 24 




. ' ^ 20 


Community and civic affairs . . . 


9 


Industry associations' 


,8 




6 • 


Everything but government 




relations . . . . : 


. ^ 3^ ' 



*Many chief executives cited more than one staff role. 

mthet than setting PpHcy. Forty-four other 
CEO s say that the staff is involved in every 
aspect of external , relations, although not^ to 
the exclusion of the CEO. 

The question of how government relations is 
handled 'is a bit hazy- Opinions -vary widely 
among the group of 39 chief executives who 
say staff is responsible for this activity. Com- 
ments include, ''Staff handles state and local, 
only"; *'Staff handles federaP; "My external 
relations executive handles government staff 
and I come in to meet the 'big ^ys.* " 

A number of chief executives say that staff 
js responsible for investor relations; yet, as 
already indicated, thje specific role of spokes- 
man must be carried out by the chief "execu- 
tive. 

The external relations executive is often 
viewed as the disseminator of information. This 
executive is also viewed as the person in <:harge 
of specific publics and programs, as enumer- 
ated in Tajble 7.. . ' , 

* 

Pe/sonal Characteristics of the Ext^rnal 
Relations Executive 

Because the charactejr of the external rela- 
^ons function is expanding, the type of execu- 



tive heading up the operatipTr-fs also changing. 
While the traditional assumption of a public 
relations or joumalisni" background is still the 
case in the largest number of companies, it is 
no longer the only acceptable background. 

Table 8 enumerates, the backgrounds of 
those executives to whom all, or the major 
segments of, external relations report. Public 
relations and journalist account for most. 
Howevet, since external relations in many 
organizations includes government relations, 
lawyers and people with, government experi- 
ence sometimes appear in the key spot. 
Similarly, ^ external relations frequently in- 
cludes customer relations or consumer affairs,, 
marketing people, are involved. In fact, the very 
diverse backgrounds (rf..*4his group of staff 
executives ser^e to ifeinforW the recognition 
of external relations aa a real and .critical. part 
of coit>orate mariagement, touching on all of 
the other facets of- the corpor^td' operation. 

Perhaps because the external relations job 
calls for both a bro^d arra>^ of skills and a firm 
working knowledge of the company and all of 
its operations as well, external relations execu- 
t " ■ 

Table 8: The Background of the External 
Relations Executive 



Background 



• Number * 
of Executives 



Public relations and journalism . . . 76^ 

Operations or general business ... fil \ 

Law . . , > /. . , 18 

Marketing 17 , < 

Government work or corporate . . 

government relatlohs V 

Advertising ' ^ 7' 

Economics and finance ^ 

. International operations ........ B • 

Science and engineering 4 

Other 6 

Total , , . . . 170* 

^Eighteen of these gained their experience wi^h public 

relations counseling firms. * . ^ * ' T 

•The other six executives, did not provide background 

information. " i 
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tives t^nd to have been with their companies 
for many years. Respondents report service of 
up to 45 years, with one employer (see Table 
9, Panel A). 

At the same time, 63 ' percent of the 
respondents (85 executives) have held the 
senior external relations position for five years 
or less, 'and more than half of the 8,5 have 
been in th§ job for two years or less (see Table 
9, Panel B). Keeping in mind the sizable num- 
ber of companies that have t6organized their 
external relations units into more cohesive 
groups in the past few years, it appears that 
the head of the newly combined group is most 

Table 9: The External Relations Executive: 



Years of Se^ice , 




Panel A: 






Number 


Years with Company 


of Executives^ 


' 1 


1 




10 




5 




3 




8 




20 




37 




■ . 32 




- ^ 17 




139 






"PaPh^B^ \ 




Years m Top tkt^m^ 


Nuniber 


Relations Job ^ 


of Executives 



1 22 

2 • 24 

3'..' r ' " .11 

^ • 10 

5 .' . 18 

6-10 33 

11-20 14 

21-30..- _3_ 

Total Resppndents . /. ^a, J35 



often someone promoted from within the com- 
pany. He or -she - and there is a small but 
growing number of women in this key manage- 
mefffposition in major corporations - comes 
to the job with varying educational qualifica- 
tions, ranging from one respondent with a^ 
high school degree to more than 29 wUn 
doctorates. ' ^ 

The majority of the exte?rnal relations execu- 
tives supplement their background and educa- 
tion with graduate study - management and 
professional courses. They also frequently at- 
tend conferences sponsored by business groups, 
or educational institutions. 
, Additionally, these external relations execu- 
tives are active in profe^ssional and trade associ- 
ations. Most belong to professional groups: bar 
associations, public pelatibns societies, advertis- 
ing groups, and others. Some maintain personal 
membership in industry associations, although 
most play an active role in. such associations 
through corporate membership. 

Three Roles 

When the work of the external relations 
staff is put into perspective, it becomes clear 
that the e^aemal relations executive, like other 
major * staff executives, typically has three 
major roles:* 

1 . Advice X)r 'Counsel In this role.,\^he ex- 
ternal ^lations exe9utive acts as an "internal 
consulfant" t9 other operating and functional 
units, as^ wel^ as for the chief executive, Th^ 
external relatiqns executive advises* other com- 
pany executives on. the best way to handle 
questions, issues and problems which relate to 
the company|s fexternal publics. . 

2. Servics.tn this capacity, the external reli- 
ctions executive conceives. Conducts and- carries 

out programs relating to the various coiporate 
' publics, and provides this service for operating 



units- and for the corporation as a whole. 



For ' a more extensive description of the staff 
^executive position, see Harold Stieglitz and Allen R. 
Janger, Top Management Organization in Divi- 
sionalized Companies, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1965, Report -No. 19y5. # 
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3. Control The third role of the external 
relations executive is involvement in formula- 
tion of policy and guidelines that determine 
fhe corporation's relations with its« various pub- 
lics, as well as^monitoring the implementation 
of such policy and guidelines. 

Advice or Counsel 

The vice president - external affairs of an 
industrial manufacturing' company encourages 
all corporate executives to "confeT with each 
otherf a policy followed in a numbe^of com- 
panies. Another respondent says sometimes he 
^ maintains total control and sometimeV he Just 
advises; but he always knows what is gobg on. 

There is a yellow phone on the desk 6f the 
corporate relations officer at another organiza- 
tion - a. "hot line" to provide advice to 
aqyone, anywhere in the orgafnization, regard- 
iiig corporate *t)bjectives and policy, and objec- 
tives with' relation to external publrcs. 

Corporate relations reviews the five-year 
plans of all corporate units, another executive 
reports. Each plan must conform to guidelines 
issued by corporate relations. These guidelines 
are typically "thou shalt nots," such a^What 
questions only headquarters can answer. 

Service 

In other instances, the. external relations 
group sets up actual pro-ams far operating 
units. This service role is evident in an oil 
company that developed and runs its training^ 
••program for line management throughout the 
worldwide operating units of the company. , 

A number of external relations executives 
envision theif service^-f^\t^as an agency-client 
relationship with operating units. They , and 
their staff are available to provide assistance to 
any other unit in" the implementation of pro- 
grams involving external pubJics. ^he service 
might encompass a range of activities, such as 
speech writing, contributions decisions, or pro*- 
duct .publicity. 

Control • 

A vice president^- sales and public relations ^ 
of a company which organizes all of its ex- 



ternal functions under a vice chairman states: 
/Nobody issues news, talks to the media, con- 
tacts the financial community., and so on, 
except our professional staff. Nobody. " 

This statement represents the extreme in 
monitoring. and control. Most companies take a 
more modified view when, it comes to man- 
aging all of the external relations ofjva very 
diverse or geographically far-flung organization. 

More than • three-quarters of the external 
relations executives surveyed recognize that 
they have a general control role to perform — 
to ensure that all relations with external pub- 
lics conform to corporate policy and objec- 
tives. They say that it is their duty to review 
and monitor activities for consistency. Because 
so many people are involved throughput the 
cprporajte organization, control — no matter 
how formal or informal — is essential to effec- 
tive corporate communications. 

One consistent story can reach mofe than 
one public and can *serve additional purposes. 
For example, one company reports that close 
Relationships between investor^ relations and 
advertising resulted in the projection of a new 
corporate image to professional investors. Co- 
ordination xan ensure that stockholders and 
employees are getting the same stojyt and that 
'the 'media and other {Publics are hearing the 
authorized facts. It is one company's policy to 
review all material going out to national media 
from headquarters, but to<.permit local release 
of stories to trade media. 

Most of the respondents tell of reviewing and 
monitoring activities ^and programs,, and acting 
as a clearing house for all outgoing com- 
municationS. Some pursue day-to-day moni- 
toring; others just try to keep informed. 

(Appendix' A presents a selection of job 
descriptions for external relations executives in 
a wide sampling, or companies. These descrip- 
tions pxhibit in detail the triple role of the 
external relations executive and which roles 
predominate in each instance.) 

* The Three ^aff Roles and the Publics * ' 

' Respondents to the survey Were asked to 
an^lyze^heir three-faceted nrission in relation 
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Table 10: The Three-part Role of the External Relations Executive in Relation to the Most 
' Frequentlyt^ited Publics 

t 

(As reported by 178 external relations executives) 
External Public * ' . 



Media 

Federal G#ernment 

Government state and local 
Individual stockholders . . . . 

Financial community. 

Customers . 

Community . 

Special Interest groups: • 

Ecologist^ 

Consumers 

Women and minorities . . ■ 

Educational institutions . . 

Industry iassociations . . . . 

Total mentions 



Counsel or Advice 


Service 


i^onxroi 


127 


135 


1 1h 


124 


106 


OQ 

o9 


119 


99 


. . 83 


105 


115 


74 


, 109 


115 


73 


110 


97 


60 


127 


116 


89 




18 


12 




14 


9 




10 


10 


13 )f 


14 


10 


'8 ^ . 


9. 


:'■ _6_ 


895 


848 


62&^ 



to each of the most usual publics. Table 10 is 
.a frequency distribution of the^resul^s. As is 
usually the case with staff executives, external 
relations people most 6ften find themselves in 
the counseling or advisory role. Although the 
table shows that this is not always true in the 
case of individual publics, the totals do show a ^ 
prevalence of th)5 'counsel role. The control role 
grows out of the counseUng and service func- 
tions, and occurs relatively less frequently. ' 

It is ea^y to understand >yhy certain, roles 
are more prevalent for particular publics. Be- 
cause' stockholder and institutional investor 
relations are" by definition a corporate rather, 
than a divisional functiony/for example, the 
external relations staff typically •conceives and 
caHies out the programs in the financiaVarea. 
Programs initiated Jby government actions, on 
the other hand, .are usually carried out by 
other units, with varying degrees of advice and 
counsel from external relations. The external 
relations executive would be involved at /Ke 
early .stages when legislation is being fcmnu-, 
lated, analyzing the proposed le,gislation and 
attempting to educate,., the legislators to the 
company*s viewpoint and the company. to the. 



potential implications of ]the legislation. In this 
phase, other ** specialists" in thQ company ~ 
the legal departnienti^ personnel, or R'^and D, 
for example - might conceivably i)Iay a part. 
After legislation is enacted, the external rela-. 
tions executive may advise top management on 
the necessity for formulation of corporate 
policy and advise the affected corporate units 
on the new requirements, policies and proce- 
dures that need to be established. But it is the 
affected group that conceives stid carries out 
actual programs, and the external rel,ation%' 
involveiyient gradually phases out. In other 
words, there is an evolving cycle from the 
external relations people over to the functional 
specialists, although at no time is either neces- 
sarily excluded completely. 

The vice president - public affairs at General 
Telephone and Electronics Corporation clearly 
peKorms in all three staff roles, according to 
this exferf t frqig GTE's job descriptiolf^ 

'This responsibility involves: ' • a ' - * 

"1.^ identifying and evalua'ting current situa- 
tions and future frends having major .public ' 
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affairs implications for the overall organization. 

1*2. Advising and counseling management on 
methods for,-acting upon these situations and 
trends. 

**3. Developing formal statements of policy 
on various public affairs matters, and assuring 
adequate communication of the approved 
policies throughout the organization. 

*'4. Developing specific programs and proce- 
dures to implement these policies. 

**5. Auditing and reviewing the effectiveness 
of these activities to assure^their maximum 
possible and practicable e^ectiveness/' 

The Relative Importance of the Roles 

Asked which of the three roles Ms most 
critical in carrying out what management wants 
tbem tQ (lo\j}^ external relations executives 
are hard pressed to see one- clear front-runner. 
They respond: 

U Counsel is my most important role: 23 
percent^ - - > 

. Service is my most important role: 18 
percent * " , ^ 

• Control is my most important role: 16 
percent 

• I have more than one important role: 43 
percent 

As/an external rpl^tions^vice president explains, 
remains on the payroll fgr his service role; 

jziid his variable compensation is based on his 
counseling and control functions. 

Another vice president-- public relations 
outlines his three roles quite clearly:' ^y far the 
most important, the one for which he is "paid 

^all his money,'' is to participate in 'top-level 
policymaking, b^y responsible for assespig 
the impact on, aW reaction of the* public^ to, 
company programs^ and proposals. Second, he 
heads any operation that embraces the produc- 
tion and planning of advertising, films, news 
releases, and n>edi,a relations. Third, he and his 
staff serve. as staff advisers and counselor^ to 
the corporation's subsidiaries?^ Spme of the 
staff spend full time in this* ^dvisory- 

. consultative role. Among other things, the,se 



people develop prototype programs for individ- 
ual divisions that can be used throughout the 
organization. Whenever they ask for assistance, 
the vice -president himself engages in personal 
counseling with subsidiary presidents and pub- 
Uc relations heads at the subsidiary Jevel. 

The box on page 60 illustrates the many 
aspects of the external relations job as seen by . 
the vice president and secretary 'of an insurance 
company, who is in charge of all the 
external relat^ns activities of the company*. 

The Outside Counsel 

Regardless i?f the size or the competence of Its. 
in-house external relations unit, most companies 

*make frequent use of outside consultants. To 
create and estabjish a department whef^ none 
presently exists; ^to design a new program re- 
lating to a particular corporate public; to pro 
vide*'expertise ott a specific issue or problem — 
these are just a sampling of the reasons corpo- 
rations hire outside external relations coun^l. 
Companies utilize such firms for deaUngs with 
all of their publics, and involve cou|i^ in a 
multitude of programs and projects. The 
counseling firm can set its own sights regarding 

/the scope of the role it is prepared to perform, 
aad may involve itself in the narrowest or the 
broadest aspects of external relations for its 
clients. \ » 

Users of Outride Counsel 

Many companies, choose to hire public rela- 
tions (external relations) counsel on a project 
basis'lSQf those companies that retain outside 
counsel, the majority utilize the services oF 
more than oije such firm at a time. Some 
retain one principal firm, but use others from 
time to time for special assignments; the rest 
retain more^than one qn an ongoing basis. 
Table. 1 1 is a summary of the frequency with 
which outside firms are retained and the num- 
ber of finris involved. 

; Most often, coun^l i5 brought in By the 
I external relations executive of the company - . 
and only the externaf relation^ executive ^. 
(Table 12). But, on o,ccasi6n, the chief*, ex eca- ' 
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Table 11 : Number of Companies that Retain ' 
Outside External Relations Counsel 

(According to 178 external relations executives) 



Retain Outside Counsel 

4 

Retain one firm 

Retain more than one firm 

Use several, but retain one 

principal firm 

Do not retain any firm, but hire for 

mdividual assignments 

Total . 



^Number 
of Companies 



3§- — 
27 

23 
69 

158^ • 



20 survey respondents did not answer this question. 

tive or someone else in the organization may 
hire an outside fimr Such occasions usually 
involve special as^nments, for example a new 
product campaignNor a communications train- 
ing program. In onW a few companies is out- 
side counsel always hired by thd chief execu- 
tive or* someone oth* than,. the exterri|l rela- 
tions executive. 

•Naturally, the counselor would prefer to be 
broiight in' by the chief executive. At that 
level, the counseling firm woiilct be involved in 
the broadest 'management matters. But, when 
asked, the external relations executives indicate 
no appreciable difference in the role the out- 
side firm plays that is patterned on who 
brought it in. Even those seven external^ rela- 
tions executives who .^y that pnly the CEO 
hires the counselor see the role of the outside' 

Table 12: Who Hires the Counseling Firm? 

(In the opinion of 147 externgl/^elations ' 
executives) 





^'Always 


Sometimes 


The external relations 
Someone else in the company . 


64 
5 


41 
33 
25 




firm as split about evenly between counsel and 
service. The only noteworthy difference, accord- 
ing to respondents, /s that among those hired 
only by the chief executive^ none is involved 
with government relatio^is - at the federal 
or the state and local level - in either a 
counseling or service role. 

The outsicie firm is not to be discounted as 
nierely a source of assistance^ for , the small 
company. On the contrary, among the respon- 
dents to this survey, companies ranging from 
largest to smallest report the use of outside 
counselors on a regular basis. 

One of the largest U.S. corporations hired 
outside counsel **to give us more arms and 
legs" when* suddenly the corporation found 
^itself forced to respoitd to a number of its'* 
^more vocal publics. Counsel w^ called upon 
•^for assistance in a three-way attack on ^ the 
. problem of the company's credibility: 

(1) The firm^sis^ with the logistics of. 
what is called a **^ss-roots cam|)aign," minia- * . 
ture shareholder meetings held across the^ coun- 
try lo which local opinion leaders and press 
representatives are invited. ThesiS meetings pro- 
vide an opportunity to explain the company^ . . • 
local activities. 

(2) N key lecture, series is being conducted 
at, three leading universities, and the lectures 
are subsequently published and distributed by 
the company to libraries around the country. 
The role of the public relations firm is to 
arrange the details so that the company can 
maintain what it considers to be a proper 
arm's-length stance from the universities.^ 

' (3) The counseling firm helps with a variety * 
of research or monitoring projects in various 
external relations areas. 

The Role v/th the Corporate Pubfics 

- "Counsel'^ is an ' appropriate - name for the 
public -relatifl^s qr public affaifs firm. As Table . 
13 shows, these firms are called into a corpora- 
tion for counsel" or advice mofe* frequently ' 
than for implementation of a program or pro- 
ject, ^according to the external relations execu- 
tives.* With regard to customers, the frequency - 
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of the two roles equal. Only in relation to 
one external public - the media - is the 
assis'tance of the outside firm sought for service 
more often than for counsel, 
' Of the various constituencies interacting, 
with the- company, it is again the media that 
the outside counsel is most often called in to 
assist with. However, outside firms ai;e also ^ 
relied on heavily for institx^t^nal investor rela- 
tions; and stockholdewel^ions. Additionally, a 
sizable number of companies are now turning 
to outside counsel for advice regarding Federal 
Government relations. One executive s^ays his 
company retains ^counsel **as a listening post in* 
Washington." ^ 

Outside counselors frequently conduct re- 
search for the C(pmpany, to measure the com- 
pany*9^Jmage ^ira^the^ general public^ or the 
effectiveness of a particular program. SuiVeys 
of institutional jnvestors, for example, are con- 
ducted regularly. 

.Many companies rely on outside assistan9e 
for overseas external relations, and again par- 
ticularly for institutional investors as well as 
for product assignmen/s. A multinational con- 
sumer groylucts company has an external rela- 
tions staff member based in Earope who co- 
ordinates the work of seven counseling firms. 
All seven firms report to this staff person who, 
in turn, reports to the corporate external rela- 
tions executive. 

Roles in Decision Making 

The relative importance of external relations 
to any company may well be indicated by the 
weight giveh external matters in major corpo- 
rate decisions. When decisions are being made 
at the highest ^levels of tHe corporation, are the 
external implications, considered? And how 
much weight is allocated to the potential re- 
sponse from the corporate publics? Such ques- 
tions, are difficult to ans>yer* because the An- 
swers depend on who is being asked. There are 
egos involved. But they are critical, so •answers. 
- or at least ojues to the answers - must be 
spugfit. . " . ' 

A key clue is the extent to whiclji/the 
external relations executives are invdJSJcd in 

\ 
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Table 13: Outside Counsel: Relative Emphasis 
on Publics and Roles , 



Counsel or 



Corporate Public . /^flvice Service 





61 


75 




- 40 ' 


20 • 


Government — state and 








27 


16 


Stockholders 


42 


28 


Institutional investors .... 


46 


41 




30 


.23 




28 


28 




' 274 


231 



top-management decisioi^ making.' And, here 
V^what ctmnts are specific examples of inst^inc^s 
of involvement - e.g., membership of external 
relations executives on boards of directors and 
on top level management committees - accord- 
^ing to' the practitioners. At the same time, 
9 among those chief executives who identify one 
executive*^ as the focal point for all e){tiemal 
relatipns, by far the majority say that they 
include that executive in j top-level decision 
making; In fact, 110 of \2(> chief executives , 
attach such significance toj the top external 
rektions^.position, . • ^ 

There is general agreement that every corpo- 
rate decision has some implications or potential 
impHca'tions involving one or more 'of the. 
company's constituencies — an overseas invest- 
ment in a politically unstable country, or the 
closings of a plant in a small town in New 
England, for example. So .the following ques- 
tion is- put forth by a - respondent to the 
^Board's' survey: "Naturally, when he is<,con- 
siidering a. .pfoblem, th^e chief executive is 
aware, in a general sense, of the external 
implications. But he- also has a general idea 
that project is going *to be profitable. Does 
. that mean that he can dispense -with a chief 
< financial officer?" - 

• External relations executives themselves have 
a range of opinions regarding- their .own import- 
ance in corporate decision making. Their -an- 
swers vary from "not very important," and 
"not important' enough," to "I'm always in- 
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The External Relations Job 
as Described by One Executive 

"in my view, it is the corporate relations 
officer's job: 

— to know the nature of the external publics 
thoroughly, 

— to have empathy with them ' * 

— to understand their concerns 

— to know the opinion makers personally, if 
possible 

— to tell the company's s,tory to eath public 
on a constructive basis — which inakes sense ^ 
from both viewpoints. 

— to make sure that all other company execu- 
tives communicate the. same consistent and con- 
structive^nformatioh %rtd viewpoints^ 

— to anticipate the needs of these publics 

— to head off trouble * 

— to respond to necessary challenges construe: 
tively, with integrity, and forcefully / 

— to know when silence is'golden^ 

— to recommend policies relating to any phase 
vof corporate operations affecting external rela- 
tions 

— to act as guardi3|v and keeper di the corpo- 
rate conscience." : ^ 



volved." In the* middle ground are those who 
feel they are "sometimes but not. ^ways" 
included, and those who recognize that theirs 
is not the only - and perhaps no^ the most 
important - input in the decision-making pro- 
cess. 

What gan the external relations executive do 
lo gain a voice in the matter? A vice president 
- administration, ^ whd is in charge of all 
extemal^acti^tiei^ of *his company, suggests: 

"You prepare yourself with research and 
analysis and you argue"- ydur case. You put 
your credibility on the tine 'and you have^a 
confrontation wjth financje - the doHars and 
.cents guys, ^hey will argue cosrt, while you 
argue the 'right' thing to clo — the qualitative 
side of the story — support of the community. 
Your side» is soft, prob*lematical, hard to prove 
except by experience; an untenable position. 

r 

- / 
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What develops is an all-out war between the 
two sides, unless the CEO or the board of 
directors is looking for balanced consideja-. 
tions." 

This last is a point repeated uvvarious ways 
almost unanimously • by exte^al^rela'tions 
executives: 'The chief executive oT your com- 
pany must have"* predisposition toward 
external considerations, or you don't stand a 
chance." Some. say you can persuade the CEO 
through very subtle influence; but others say 
' that if his interest is not there at the start it 
" never will be, and external relations will be 
relegated to a powerless status. 
• But the external executive cannot complete- 
ly pass the buck. A long-time practitioner 
relates that for years his colleagues in^'the 
profession have compla^med that tpp manage- 
ment never pays -any attention to them. This 
vjce president — public relations dismisses this 
protest with ith^cbmment: '*As soon as you 
become useful to your management, your 
problem will be over. After all, there is no way 
of legislating that management must pay atten- 
tion to any staff function/' , 
^ The, external executive at a company that 
maintains a relatively . low visibility suggests 



"A public relations man sets his own horizons 

— they can be bfoad or narrow. Most bf my 
colleagues limited theirs to publicity; I opted for 
the other course. In explaining the scope of the 
work I contended that it included everything 
involving people en masse. As. a consequence, our 
shop was drawn into a fascinating rnix of pubjics 

— customers, farfnef-suppliers^'cornpetitorj, legis- 
^atofs, educators. And tjnderstanding the, various 

publics .and their leadership, knowing thek be* 
liefs, attitudes/ aspirations and influence is, of 
• course,- at the Heart of public relations, praptfce." 

- MiltCH) Fairmanr- 
Vice President (Retired) 
' * ' Borden, Inc. 

. . . Excerpt fsom an address delivered / 

the Fiheentb Annual Institute* 
the Public Relations Society of 
America, June 13, 1973 



that perhaps his job is more difficult than that 
of his counterpart at a consumer products 
company. In a company of low visibility there 

_i& less recognition of the significance * of 
external relations, by top management, Jess 
commitment in time, money and effort. Yet, 
this executive insists, external relations is just 
as important to the low-visibility company as it 
is to the high-visibility organization. 

Appraising the situation realistically, several 
executives believe that management decisions 
should be made with an awareness of the 

' external factors, but in the end they should be 
rejected or accepted on a business basis. Ex- 
ternal implications should have some '^clout" 
but should not dictate. These respondents 
point out that external relations executives had 
better fully understand the implications of 
their advice and have a complete unde;rstanding 
of the business of the corporation and of the 
chief executive's problems^ 

Some executives express rueful satisfaction 
that their companies have . learned f^o'm un- 
pleasant experience the importance of consider- 
ing the responses of their constituencies whefn 
arriving at a decision. It is the old adage, 
"Once burned . , For example, if a decision 
to' locate a plant in a certain city ms made 
strictly on financial and other considerations, 

. ignoring the * external aspects such as'* ^e 

* displeasure of the I6cal community and the * 
suspicions 6f environmentalist jgroups, the deci- 
sion could prove .to be disastrous. After* the 
plant opens, the local manager might be faced 
with recruiting problems and difficulties in* 

' dealin'g with local officials. Additionally, the 
environmentalists may decide to take^ action 
against the corporati^on. And so it goes. Next 
time, .the external relations executives say, 
management' asks us first. But it is.Jtough to 
have to learn the lesson the hard way. » 



Management Committees 

ftt just ' under half of the companies 
responding, the external relations, executives 
serve on tqp-leV^l corporate committees. To 
most, of them, this anwunts to a clear indica- 
tion that they are included in senior-^manage-* 



ment thinking. On occasion, one or more of, 
the executives reporting to the top external 
relations position also serve on these com- 
mittees. Typical committees of which they, are 
members include: 

• Contributions 

• SpciaL responsibility 
. Policy 

• Finance ' * 

• Management 

• Product review 

• Corporate foundation 

The names of the committees vary from one 
organization " to the next. External relations 
executives most often serve oi):^the contribu- 
tions committee, i^hich is also referred to as 
"contributions and memberships'' and "dona- 
. tions." Several executives make,, it clear that 
they are members of the CEO s staff, a posi- 
tion , which they equate to membership on a 
top-level committee.' 

Those Who Know They Have "Clout"' " 

The. fact that they report directly to top 
managemerft leads some external relations 
executives to believe unswervingly that their 
opinions are Important irt^ policy setting. These 
' executives sefe themselves as , part of the man-^ 
agement team. One even points out that his 
office would not be in tjie -executive wing if 
his input did not count for something. Another 
respondent, who also reports to the top of the 
organization, comments: 

"TJie real strengtji of this- operation is the 
direct tie to . the CEO and -fhe -continuing 
opportunity to be involved in policy decisions 
that will affect external relations. To a great 
extent, this makfes it possible to anticipate 
problems,, plan for them, and execute operating 
p61icies* in a manner that; if it doesn't please 
an mportant external constituency, at least 
avoids, needless antagonism.** . : - ' 

The vice president - pubHc relations of a 
steel company is^ certain thatJi^f^is^vvJy to all 
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top information in the company. After all, he 
says, he drafts all policy, and he knows the ins 
and outs of his company's operations so well 
that he always knows what is going on. ^He 
says that he is involved in alL jlecisions. 

However, Vven those executives secure in 
such feelings concede possible slippages. As one 
pointed out: "Tomorrow I might discover that 
our company was involved with illegjd cam- 
paign contribations or some other Ration 
about which I was not consulted." It isn't 

likely, he adds, but it could happen. 
* * 

The Board of Directors 

Another key of the importance assigned to * 
external relations is the degree of awareness 
and involvement of the board of directors. 

The vice president - public relations of an 
extractive resources company comments on the 
changing role of the board of dfrectors with , 
regard to the corporation's dealings with its 
external publics. By definition, the board of 
directors represents *the stockholders and there- . 
fore, .he says, it must be concerned with tfie . 
QOi^oration^s citizenship - and irr terms Of 
behavior, not just, results. 

The evolving role of the board is the result 
of a -number Df factors, ranging from genuine 
concern on the part bath management and 
the board to the threat oi litigation. Changing 
membership on boards tqL reflect the various 
publics of the corporation have begun to have 
an impact on the character of the boards, too. 

The board of directors has always had an 
audit responsibility, but that responsibility has 
been interpreted strictly in terms of the 
finances of the company. Now a growing num-* 
ber of comp^pies have established a public 
affairs or public issues pommittee of the board. 
In fact, while no such committees were' reported 
in a 1967 Conference Board .study, a 1973 
report stated that 9 out of 855 companies have 
established social responsibility committees. At 
that time The author saw this trend* as 
"apparently in response tb pressures exerted on 
the business community to show greater concern . 
for the consumer, the community, and the 
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environment.';^ A 1975 report ^ays, "Some of 
the companies (still only a handful) that have set 
up such a committee say that the concept is one 
that developed naturally oCit of their role as 
producers of consumer products. But it also 
seems, fair to assume that the appearance of at 
least some of these committees is closely con-*^ 
nected with the widely voiced charges in regent 
years that corporations have neglected their 
responsibilities as citizen."^ 

They see the traditional audit role expanding 
from the financial realm into the public affairs 
area. The public relations group of a consumer 
products company, for instance, conducts an 
extensive social audit for its board of directors. 
The audit includes such items as pollution, 
minorities' status, and international affairs. 

Several respondents report that their senior 
external relations executive serves on the board ^ 
of directors. The number of such companies is 
small, but in a larger group the external rela- 
tions person frequently serves in a staff 
capacity to a committee of the board. A 
general executive, in c*harge of all extem^al 
relations of a major bank, comments, vAs 
executive vice president - administration and 
secretary- to .the 'pirtrt^c responsibility com- 
mittee of the board of directors, I am responsi- 
ble , for coordinating all external relations^ - 
consistent with corporate policy and goals." / 

At a textile company, the vice president — 
corporate commfinications is secretary tq the 
board's public responsibility committee. The 
secretary meets regularly with the committee, 
prepares the ^enda for meetings, and sends 
literature on relevant subjects to the committee^ 
members. The secretary also carries out the 
work supporting the committee decisions — 
for example, initiating studies of the impact of 
the compajiy's environmental programs.' 

/ 

' " 5 'J' ' t / 

Jeremy Bacon, Corporate Directorship Practices: 
Membership and Contmittees of th^ Boards The Con- 
ference Board, 1973, Repor^No. 588. 

• * ^Jeremy Bacon and James K. Brown, Corpjorate 
Directorship Practices: Role, Selection and Legal Status 
* of the^oard. The Conlfg^ence BAard, a975, Report No. 
646. . - , 
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' This company also se^s the board committee 
as "a sort , of audit committee/* Like most 
audit committees, it is composed entirely of 
outside directors, and like ait audit conjmittee 
it has the power to call corporate executives in 
to report on company programs in areas of 
concern to the committee. Thus, executives^ 
concerned with product safety, equal employ- 
ment, environmental matters, and such,* appear 
before the committee at least ofice a year to 
give an accounting of their stewardship. The 
committee,. in turn, reports on these matters to 
the full board. 

Another company reports that it has estab- 
lished new committees pf the board for both 
social responsibility and contributions. The 



social responsibility committee is made up of 
directors only, but the contributions group 
includes, both staff and directors. Recent 
changes in management's basic philosophy of 
xontnbutions has moved from a responsive 
a^itude to an agressive program which consid-- 
ersHhe external relations impact of all giving. 

External relations executives in other com- 
panies make frequent presentations to their 
boards t(^s;eIa^>*f onx their programs arid their 
objectives. One executive describes his annual 
presentation to the board as a review of Ijey 
^ issues facing the company - what the .issues 
are; what is at stake in terms of ddttars; l^hat 
the company's objectives are; what has been 
done so^ar; and what is left to do. 
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phapterS 

Evaluating the Effort - A Conundrum 



As IS THE case with many other staff func- 
tions whose impact on corporate profits is not 
immediately evident/ external relations does 
not readily lend itself to measurement. This 
general difficulty is compounded injthe case of 
external relations by the multitude of influ- 
ences outside of , management's sphere, of con- 
trol thatf can and do affect the issues and 
publics that corporate external relations pro- 
grams are aimed at. In most afeaS, ''results* 
achieved," whether good or bad, cannot be 
attributed to corporate actions alone. . 

In a management era that has given great 
emphasis to ^'management by objectives" - or 
"appraisal by results" - evaluatioi^ is seen as 
baste to future planning and budgeting. An4-^t^ 
large majority of companies in our study pro- ^ 
fess a management-by-objectives approach to 
external relations. But their frustration in' 
applying results-oriented evaluation — in 
attempting to develop concrqje measures of 
performance — is very evident. 

Indeed, to the general — and perhaps over- 
simplified - question: "Do you measure per- 
formance?" the answers of all of the surv&y 
participants can be divided into three non- 
exclusive categories: 

• It is necessary - but difficult 

(a) evaluation on the basis of set .objec- 
y tives ^ 

^ (b) evaluation on' the basis of activities 
carried out . ^ 

• It all depends on the situation - . 

• U is an academic exercise. 

It Is Necessary - but Difficult ^ 

On a ^quick first consideration, most of the 
respondents state that Jhey have means for 
evaluation. ..But *a(ter some ' 'introspection, 
respondents, will |i^nerally admit that most 
existing measuVement techniques in the ex- 
ternal relations area are of limited value. 



Evaluation on the Basis of Objectives ' 

About half of the respondents - CEO's and 
external relations executives alike - say they 
evaluate external - relations on the basis of 
previously defined objectives. And if they de< 
*not use the word "objectives," another 
seventy-one respondents use "results" when 
asked on what basis they evaluate their 
external relations success. 

Several indicate that, 'in their companies, 
external relations objectives are a part of the 
total objectives m ,the .corporation. When 
annual plans are su omitted*, the external rela- 
tions plan is merged 'into the overall plan of 
the company. The external relations function is 
.^pected to work toward achieving the^ corpo- 
ration's objectives, as are all of the profit- 
oriented functions. 

As a vice president — corporate communica- 
tions comments: L "Public relations is ho less 
susceptible to management .by objectives than 
other staff, functions, except that there needs 
to be Jess stress on numbers." The president of 
a bank reports that, in his company, e^rtemal 
relations results" are evaluated against social 
goals thSt have been formally adopted by the 
board of directors, 

^ As for the objecitives set, or results expected, 
two are mentioned 'by most of the responding 
companies: > 

Improved Business Credibility. This is the 
, most global objective - the restoration gf 
public trust, not just in one company or even 
one industry,*' but in the total business com- 
mulvity. 

A Positive Corporate Image. Ninety-seven of 
the . corporate heads and external relations 
executives see the degree of public acceptance 
of the company's image as key., "What is the 
attitude of the general pAblic and of our own 
publics toward our company?" "And do wg 
get a good press?" 
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In some cases, where Tesirits are viewed in' 
terms of increased saleS, "syc-^essful recruitiri^,^ 
improved employee morafe and productivity, 
customer acceptanog, and* simHar factors, a 
degree pf measurability may exist.^ Some execu- 
tives, however, talk in terms of strengthened 
relations with elected qiGficials* and regulatory • 
ageTicies, respect from labor leaders, and so 
forth; results such, as these cannot be assessed 
as well/ 

Among the many different ^ results that 
respondents look for in an effective external 
relations effort are: 

> • Accurate and objective cov^age by the - 
media, 

• The ability to conduct the regul^ business 
of the corporation without interference, and 
the continued growth of the company. 

A sound environment for advancing the 
marketing and ^investment objectives* of > the 
company. 

• Some perceptible degree of change in ex- 
ternal attitude^ to the company. 
. ^ • Some deg\ee of success in anticipating 
problems; a minimum of "surprises'* from the 
•company's publics. 

As to m-eaWing or evatuating the extent to 
which objectives or results are achieved,, here 
the issue becomes very nonquantitative and 
nonobjective - in a word, it is subjective. For 
example, ffn external relations executive, who 
had /lluded' to yardstick's which his company 
had aeveloped, acknowledged when pressed that 
the yardsticks were basically judgmental rather 
than "scientific" When these business leaders 
simply say something like "the corporations' 
image is the measure of success,*' they base 
that judgment ^on_ informal feedback or on 
Jormal opinion surveys. 

Informsd Feedback 

' One of* the factors which determines the 
chief executive's judgment of his company s 
external relations is the kind of feedback he 
gets from those he comes into contact with 



every day, both within the business environ- 
ment and outside. The chairman of a bank, for . 
example, reports that he gets reactions to his 
company^s programs and its image from the 
general public, from friehds, and from outside 
directors. He judges t^e attitudes of the media, 
as well as* the pubfe^s response to company 
statements or stock offerings. 

Senior ifianagement also obtains informal 
feedback from employees and from customers. 
Some ask educators and government officials. 
In fact, fejedback is available from everyone 
with whom they come in contact. As one chief 
executive says; *i have ^eyes and ears, I see and 



listen. 



Talking about his company's program to 
explain "profits" .and to restore credibility to 
his industry, the chief executive officer of a 
petroleuip company recalls that "everybody he 
talks to" has becbme aware of his company's 
program. They may not be converted to the 
company's way of thinking, but they are listen- 
ing and they respect what the cpmpany is 
doing; and to him that means the program is 
accomplishing its goals. Because of this increase 
in "awaifShess" on the part of the public, th'is^ 
executive is satisfied that his company's 
external relations effort is successful and that 

9 

his staff is performing effectively. This opinion 
is based on the informal feedback the CEO 
gets from his peers in business, from peogle he 
meets, and even from family and friends. 



al Feedback . ^ " 

Formal Feedback - the opinion survey - is 
a yardstick that, is used Ijy many"6f the 
respondents. The media frequently report on 
the results of opinion polls assessing the gener- 
al public's feelings about business. Many in 
senior management follow these data very 
' closely, < using the trends as an indicator6f the 
effectiverf^ of business' efforts^. 

It is common practice for individual com- 
panies to conduct (or contract for) opinion* 
surveys to determine whether or not the com- 
pany's message is reaching* its targeted publics. 
Compafiies often survey customers and stock- 
holders. It is a v^ popular practice, for 
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example, for companies to hire outside opmion 
sampling firms to conduct biennial surveys of 
the investment community 16 determine the 
attitudes of the institutional investor toward 
the company. Some companies conduct similar 
surveys themselyes, prepared 'by in-house staff. 

Many companies hire public relations 
counselors to conduct these opinion surveys 
for jHem, A chemical company mentions^ a 
survey* it commissioned several * years ago In 
which opinions aboyt the results of the com- 
pany's external relations programs were 
solicited from newspaper people and magazine 
reporters across the country. 

A major utility conducts a three-pronged 
approach to public opinion polling. First,^ the 
company subscribes to all of the available 
political and public opinion measuring services. 
Secondr'imtt—^ year, the public relations 
department conducts a public overview survey 
of its own. This slirvey measures customer 
satisfaction^* asking a sampling of customers 
questions npt only concerning the quality of 
the product, but whether or rtot the customer 
thinks the company is a good corporate 
citizen. At the same time, an internal survey is , 
conducted to find out how employees perceive 
and react to messages from senior management. 
The third aspect consists of dozens of special 
studies done- each year, relating to \\^hatever * 
issues ot problems are, topical. Because the *unit 
operates with a small staff, most of this survey 
work is conducted by outside polling firms. 

Evaluation on the Ba^is of Activiti^ ^ 

' Sojfte companies evaluate the professionalism 
or competence of their external relations staff ^ 
as evidenced by their activities or programs. 
Chief executives weigh the degree of success of 
the external relations executive in anticipating 
nevy^- issues and new trends in the> company's 
publics. They look for^ a minimum of '*sur- 
prises" from their externaLpublics. 

A Reasonable Expectation 

A general executive in charge of alP external 
.relations in his company admits that he cannot 
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hold his government relations executives 
accountable for bills passed or not .passed. §o 
he sets a standard in his own mind as to what 
is a reasonable expectation - a standard ' 
weighted more toward the effort applied and 
the quality with' which that effort was carried 
out. In other words, **even if we lose, we did, 
the best we could." \ 

, Similarily, a senior officer of a bank com- 
ments: *The effectiveness of our extej||ial rela- 
tions program can be judged concretely and 
simply.'' His criterion: *'Is proposed legislation 
affecting banking fair or punitive, and is it 
conceived intelligently or out of ignorance?'* 
Again, his question is not whether or not the 
legislation^ was enacted; rather it is whether 
legislators were provided with enough informa- 
tion^ including input from the industry and the 
1 company, to permit balanced judgment by 
6ach legislator' when^ he casts his vote. 

The chief executive- officer of a bank is 
satisfied by evidence that congressional staff is 
becoming responsive to his company, ^nd is 
even beginning to call the vice presmnt - 
government relations for information on occa- 
sion. Small incremental Successes such as this 
keep many top executives content. If a bill 
that passes is "not as damaging as it could have 
been,'* or if there is a general feeling^ that the 
company or the industry received balanced- 
treatment, that can b6 satisfaction • enough. 
Similar criteria may be applied to the corpora- 
tion's relations with any of its publics. It is gt 
the/'activities" level that the effi^ency of staff 
performance is most easily measured. 

Measuring Activities 

^JSeveral chief executives haye a number of 
their own personal benchmarks for measuring 
^ external relations. The CEO of a large manu- 
facturing company enumerates: '^service com- 
plaints, correspondence to^my office, mfedia 
coverage, regulatory attitud\f, political • atti- 
tude, employee attitudes, and customer 
atceptance," Many of these can be measured in 
' quanti^ive terms. 

The chief executive officer and the vice 
president - gQvernment affairs at a bank holding 




companV^^^mraK^yef^^ days to give the 
chief executive an opportunity to evaluate 
fofmal^jU the company*s recently initiated gov- 
ernment relations campaign. Together, the. two 
executives review each and every contact with 
a government official or staff member. They 
review all calls on legislators or their staffs, and 
all telephone communications. They keep a 
tally »of how many contacts were made, the 
jiatui;e of the cdntacts, and visits made. 

Many external relations executives acknowl- 
edge that they are being judged on their 
capabilities. ,They talk frequently about the 
degree of creativity and innovation in their 
programs as a measure of the quality of' the - 
effort. Some, < of the external relations execu- 
tives say that they are evaluated in terms of . 
the number of programs and activities accom- 
plished by^their staff over a specific period of 
time. Others are judged by the number of 
complaints and inquiries received. . 

In one^instatice, the vice president arra his 
staff submit Retailed accountability statements 
each year -^statements which will be reviewed 
at the end of that year. These statements 
include such specific itenis as? numbers 6f press 
clippings and numbers of visits to state legisla- 
tors. While granting that some of these results 
are not stHctly attributable to hini and his 
staff (e.g., a fire in a plant would generate, 
more press coverage than the company usually 
gets), this vice president thinks that the figures 
are accurate over the long run. ' . ^ 

On the (Other hand, many executives see no"7 
value in counting press releases and the like/ 
One executive comjnents that the amount of 
time required to keep a count of press releases 
^nd how often a reporter was taken to lunch 
would be better used as productive worVtime 
on key external programs. , 

Meeting Budget Forecasts 

Frequently, the external relations executive 
submits departmental budget ani^^manpjbwer 
forecasts, right along with annual objec^ves, in 
the same^ report to top management. Sixty-one 
executives report that they are appraised on 
how well they adhere to their own budget 

/ 



projections.. Perhaps typical 6f this^roup, one 
executive who is measured^ stringently on a 
. budget basis believes that this is the only way 
to evaluate his job. If management wants an 
image survey, he says, he c^n provide them 
with one showing any results they want to see. 

In judgments based on budget, allowance is 
usually made for unforeseeable items. One 
^ exaniple'^I?rqvided by a respondent relates {o 
the' nation's bicentennial celebration. At about 
, mid-year of 1973, the external relations depart- 
ment was asked to create a special program for 
the bicentennial - a program that would run 
through '1976. Because this program was not 
anticipated, and because it was to be assigned 
top priority, forecast budget levels became 
^ unrealistic, and some of the department's other 
objectives had to be put off until the following 
year. 

Another case involved the commemoration of 
a company's 50th anniversary., The public 
affairs department \Vas instructed to initiate 
'and conduct a special program to celebrate this 
event. Although this special .program had not 
been anticipated when the departmental budget 
was prepared, through careful planning and 
allocation of resources' the department was still 
able to come in under budget at the end^df the 
year. 

Thus, while there are those in corporate 
management who say that, no measurement is 
ppsslble in this field, most Organizations have 
arrived at some standards fpr^^ assessment - at 
least of the activities, if, not of the results. And 
, while ^lere may be drawbacks ' to some of 
those standards* - and no universal* agreement 
on most of them - the standards are used with 
^ome degree of success, acccfrding to the 
respondents. * 

" • / 

It Alt Depends on the SituaticjTh ^ 

Practically speaking, a sul)stantia.l num*ber of 
external relatibns practitioners see. much of the 
appraisal already discussed^as essentially subje^c- 
* > tive and noncpncrete.* Indeed, thjpy insjst, that 
^ . any appraisal bf their function is necessarily 
subjective. They themselves, are hard pressed to 
i(iehtify piecjje standards on which they can 

\ - 
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be evaluated. And since they concede that they 
must be evaluated, they fall ^ack on the 
conclusion that the evaluation is simply a ' 
matter of -the opinipn of those* above' them • 
who happen to be making theT |j«iluation. 
, Where the goals that have be^n set are vepy 
broad, the ultimate assessment - simply stated 
- is the chief executivl^ opinio^. /i^n3pwhile 
not all CEO's would agree, perhap^^the most 
expressive chief executive among - -the 
respondents is the one who admitted that he 
determines the success (or 'the failure) of his 
company's; external relations program by the 
variations in his blood pressure! - 

From their own vantage point, many 
external relations executives believe that they 
are appraised solely on the basis of their 
bosses' judgment - a ''seat of the pants." 
evaluation, one cajls it. What it all ultimately' 
boils down to, they^ feel, is whetjier or not the 
person t(iiwhom you report tfiinks you .are 
doing a ^od job^ and thinks that the programs 
^you are carrying but are effective. . , * * . ^ 

Qn the assumption that , his superior's . 
opinion is what will determine the aopraisal of '.- 
his performance and the appraisal o\ his total 
operations, a vice president - public affairs^of • • 
an irKura(iiQe company recommends stron^y v 
that tfie extefnal^relations executive workout* 
a^ clear -understanding with his "superior as to. , 
what the^^ external job entails. Tiiis under- 
standing v. niay vary from what everyone relse* 
•thinks* the )ob is, "bu^ as long as you and your . 
boss are agreement, you are. on* safe 
Aground." * , . . - ^ 

It Is arr'Acad^nfiio Exercise : , 

ConsideriiT^-'the vagaries ^eyaluatioti's - 
already-'discussed,^ ther^ Js a group of abdut 
twenty CEO's and staff executiveis who", speak-^ 

^ ing' pragnTatically, say per/ormafice j^t' cappot.. 
be measured. Som*e go further -♦even if it* 

"cpiild, why bother? . " 

In spelling this out, they, talk a^<jut {he vast-* 
scope of some of the issues. It^ha^'been 
established that a grea^ many bf/tfe^ re^ppn- 
dents to Ihis* study see \Ke lack of "t:ftisfne$s?'5 
credibility as Jhe^ primary^ issue facing .corpora^ ^ 



tions today. At the same time, there is agree- 
ment among, most corporate leaders that their 
companies, acting individually, cannot hope tg 
turn,. the tida^ of p'ublic distrust in business. 
These executives concede that their companies 
must each do 'their part and hope to make a» 
bit -of progress, but they must also work 
through industry associations and business 
groups. And eyen that is only a beginning. ' ^ 

Therefore, how can an external relations' 
efjlgrt be evaluated on the basis of trends in^ 
the public's distrust of business as an institu- 
tion? If. the corporate "external relations pro- 
gram' is.* designed to attack the problem of 
diminished credibility, can there be an ^assess- 
ment of thaf* company's impact on 4 problem 
involving not only the entire business com- 
mOTiity^ but all of the major institutions of our 
society? • \^ " f 

Because of ^uch^^quostions, a/ few chief 
executives, ^and a larger number pf external 
relations executives, believe that t^eVe ar^ no 
reliable yardsticks with which a company can 
measure\the effectiveness' of ^its external rela- 
tid^lJ program,- These, executives ^ire in general 
agreement, too, that no criteria for measurp- , 
ment could ex'ist because off the naturp of the 
subject. External relations, they feel,' ^simply 
does not lend itself tq' quantification.^ 
» One chief executive of a large multinational 
comply talks ^about^ his company's programs 
in community relations. He says that manage- 
ment long* ago accepted the fact that suclt. 
prograihs must be conducted by business, and 
if the >pi6grams f esult in a general feeling .of 
goodwill towarjl the company* - or at least* a 
lack -of nept-ive feeling he does not know 
^low 46 measure that, bat if i^ satisfactory. 
' This executive refers to such activities as "non- 
business" activities, and assigns ho full-time 
staff to their administrarton. ,The CEO plays a 
major personal role \x\ all extei^l programs in 
this oi:ga;iiz^tion. - " 

, The b^sic* difficulties of eV^aluatioh can be 
further -illustrated, using an ' example in the 
'government relations field. An overall objective 
ofumaay ceoipanies^is.Ae establishcnent of a 
better rapport with the government and with' 
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government Officials, as well as an influential 
voice an the* formulation, of legislation. Viewed 
. in more immediate terms, the external relations 
-effort* may* be ainjed at the'passage or blocking 
of a "particular' bill. However, chief executives 
readily agree that, .whether or not certain 
legi4ation'is passed by Congress is not wholly 
within the control of the government relations 
staff of a company, even though that staff may 
have beep working diligently. Staff members 
may have analyzed the pending legislation and 
tried to .'provide congressmen and, their staffs 
with infoTiftation explaining the' cX)mpany's 
position on the various facets of the legislation 
• and the reasons for the company's' position. 



But, obviously, many other 'factors unrelated 
to 'the activities of ' the -company's", staff 
ultimately interact Und, coalesce to influencfe\^ 
the final vote. Is it faii!^to credit staff if ^the 
bill passe* ^ or -bjame staff if Jt fails? Most. 
»^ a^ee this would not' be fair. Yet,* as already 
• mentioned above, some companies do evaluate 
on the basis of the effort 'made. 
, ? Not only do. no yardsticks exist, *a number 
of executives say, but this is an area which 
should A2or\be measured. Several CEO's profess 
-an uncertainty about whether there is any need 
to measure external efforts since this is a job 
that simply must be done. "We must fight back. 
We have no choice but to do so," they say/ 
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Appendix' A 

/ Sample Job Descriptions 



BEMIS COMPANY, INC. 

Director of Pubjic Affairs • . ' . 

Purpose:. . ^ . . . * 

Tb ensure society's continuation of jthe company's franchise ta operate constructively and profitably by: » 

w 1) Defining from time to time the company's obligations to society. 

2) Coordinating corporate resources, both human and financial, to meet those obligatons, 

3) Influencing insofar as possjbje society's expectations and requirements of the compan/. 

Scope of Authority: * 

Develops corporate policy regarding financial and manpower commitments to community Involvement and 
social and political action, subject to approval by management senior to this position and/or the board of 
dfrectors. Has authority to interpret and Implement policy and* procedures applicable to this functlpji. Works' 
with operational units In establishing local programs designed to Implement policy. Reports to the chairman. 

' ~ . • • • > 

Functional Responsibilities: . ' ^ 

^) Reviews and evaluates current community activities arid problems and ^recommends programs (n which 
Bemis should be inyofved. Assists local managements to develop and maintain an awareness of community social 
environment and issues, and their Impact on Bemis. Recommends participatign in problem-solving activities 
consistent with corporate commitment* * \ ' ^ 

2) Estabtishes'the strategy for corporate contributions consistent with social responsibility objectives and 
serves as chairman of ^ Contributions Committee. Receives and evaluates contribution requestis frcfm healtfi; 
welfare, ci^^ural, civic and educational Institutions. • , — 

3) Sees that' liaison with civic and community*orientecl business organizations is maintained In such 
j-ganization's as are deemed appropriate; e.g.. Chamber of Commerce, NAM, Upper Midwest Council, Urban 
palition, |JAnior Achievement, etc. Has primary responsibility in Twin Cities area and seoJWary responsibility 
Elsewhere, ' ' , \ - * , ^ ^ r ^ • ' 

Determine^ the kind and extent of political involvement which the company should foster with employees 
and develops appropriate programs. ' \ , 

5) Sees that meaningful relationships with all facets of government for which Bejnriis has a concern 9re 
maintained. Maintains direct relationships with key personnel at the federal level and at the state and local levels 
in Minnesota. Coordinates Bemls'^relationships wjth* other s^ate and Ibcal governments where BerrTfJ is involved. 
Br^aintains contact and communication with BemU management at all locations so^a|: 

- \' ■ - 

^ a) Incumbent Is kept abreast of the status of community\problems of concern*to the company and can assist 
" local management in evaluating what is going cAi. 

b) Incumbent can advise regarding changes in outside forces that are of concern tp our operations.^ 
*c) All concerned parties can take an effective role in legislative and governmental Action on a timely ba^is. 



, 7) Monitors |ctivities and effectiveness of p^rograms Viitiated by this office, as well as programs which are 
responsibility or others; e.g., EEO, OSHA, envirbilmental controls, etS "Establishes policy and pr6gram 
operating units to follow in implementing purchases from or other involvements with minority businesses. 



the 
for 
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« UNITED TELECOM 
Job Title: Vice President - Corporate Communications 



yteports to: 

vj SeiHlo?. Vice President - ^aff 




I 



Superyt^ 

Assistant Vice President * • 

Director, Publications and Information t ' ' • 

Dirpctor^Public Relations and Public Affairs . 
Manager, Community and State Affairs ' 

-General Function: 

Provide an environment of two-way communications between United Telecom management and the public, 
government officials, regulators and news media to enhance their understanding of Qnited Telecom's policies, 
objectives and achievements. an(j. in turn, alert management as to what trends and needs exist in the external 
environment. • • . 



Duties and Responsibilities: 



1. Lends direction to the audio-visual communications, publications, news releases, advertising, community 
affairs, public relations, public affairs and legislative aOlion efforts of United Telecom headquarters to achieve 
desir^ goals of maintaining, a desirable company image. ^ ' ^ 

2. Pi'ovides coUnsel and assistance to the subsidiary companies as needed in their efforts to communicate with 
their publics. * ' , 

3. Lends dire.ction to the administration of .charitable contributiohs programs jn support of education, 
economic, civic and cultural' development for United^ Telecom and aids the subsidiaries in these areas, as 
requested by them. 

4. Cfiods dir^tion to the corporate advertising program by which the company'^s name is presented through 
the media so, as to crea^a favorable attitude in the public's mind towara'the United System's services and 
products. ^ iiflBB 

5. Provides inplW^Banagement as to the feedback from. the public reflecting their reaction/ to company ^ 
policies and actions, - . 

6- Lends dicectioh to the publishing and distribution of the annual report, quarterly financial reports, report 
of the annual stockholder meeting, quarterly magazine, and Dialog. , > . 

1. Serves on the^Operations RCTiew Committee and prepares monthly reports for the executive staff. 
8. Carries out administrative or spedal project functions as may be directed by the executive staff. 

Experience: . • 

Over 10 years' exposure to all phases of corporate communications, public affairs, public relations^ and 
advertijir^^ * \ * ' . ■ , . ^ 

Educaton: - * ^ " 

College degree in journalism,*piiblic affairispr business administration, , . . ' 



NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS,URANCE COMPANY 

Position Description * ' . , * ' 

Position: Director of Communications ^ < 

Reports to: Senior Vice President . . . * 

Organization Unit: Communications Department - Administration Division^ 

ic Function: . ' • 

Initiates, establishes, and promotes the use of communications policies and programs to develop and maintain 
favorable attitudes toward NML among the company's variou? publics. Presents recommendations to senior 
management that will help determine the company's objectives, policies and plans insofar as they affect the 
company 's.public image. — w 

Nature and Scope: ^ ' 

The incumbent, along with the Vice President of| Agencies and the Vice President of Field Financial Services, 
reports to the Senior* Vice President The managers of 'Advertising, Public Relations, and Consumer and 
Policyowner Relations report directly to the incumbent, as d^Jes an executive secretary. An assistant manager of 
advertising, eleven speciatists, and seventeen office staff personnel report to the aforementioned managers. 

The purpose of^e Communications Department is 'to evaluate how various publics feel about NML, identify 
the actions i^Li^^ company with the public interest, and then plan and execute cpmmunicationy programs to 
earn favorable understanding for the company among the various publics. The CommunicatiofK Department 
strivfes to communicate with, the company's publics in %uch a forthright manner that the company will continue, 
to deserve a good reputatioh. To r^ach the various publics with the company's messages,' the department is 
^organized into three divisions - Advertising,. Public Relations, and C9nsumer ?nd Policyowner Relations. 
^The Advertising Division 'is respon5ible foi; n^tioria) ady,er]ti.sing[, pyblications for agents and their clients, and 
creative art services. The pu/pose of national advertising in NML is to reduce the cost of selling and to sustain 
and^ strengthen the enthusiasn; and loyalty of -potential and present policyowners. It reduces costs for the agents 
.by creating a degree of awareness of NML among potential policyowners in their target markets that they 
o.therwiSe would have to* create for themselves. Advertising also reaffirms the ideas and attitudes that lead to 
NML policyownership and strenghthens the policyowner's disposition to repurchase and recommend NML. 
Publications prepared i^ this division include toaf/Ve Living^ Field News, Field Notes, and Field 
News-Msnagement Edition. The creative art services unit provides the expertise to create all company graphic 
designs and to act as consultants for apy graphics*related problems which may arise in the company. A manager 
of advertising, an assistant manager of advertising, an editor-Field News, an editor-Field Notes, two graphic 
designers^ one display artist an'd four other office staff personnercomprise the Advertising Division. 

Jh^ Public Relations Division is responsible for news media services, employee communications, photographic 
services, the reference library, community relations, and special events. Public Relations is the nrianagement 
function vyhich evaluates publid attitudes, identifies the policies and procedures of a company with|the public 
interest, and exeortes a program action to earn public understanding and acceptance. A mana9en of public 
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NOR|HVVESTERNMUTUAll LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY " - , 

Position Descrrption (con't.) . • • 

relations directs a ''speciaMzed staff consisting of four spe^iists and ten other office staff personnel in the 
accomplishment of these o^jectivfes. ^ * ♦ 

^ Thfe Consumer and Policyowner Relations Division is the voice of the. company when the company speaks to 
policyowners and prospective policy<)wners as a group and the ear of the company when these groups speak. 
Responsibilities of the division include: annual report, premium enclpsures, annual policyowner meeting, special 
communications to policyownec3» audiovisual sewices, commugications liaison with the NML Real Bstate 
Investment Trust, and fjul?lic relations for the presfldent's office. The division helps to formulate company policy 
and public statements on matters related, to the growing cqnsumerism movemenj. A manager of consumer and 
policyowner relations directs a specialized staff consisting of two specialists and three other staff personnel in 
carrying out the functions of the division. 

As the Director of the Communications Department, the'incumbent is actively involved in the development of 
'broad cpmmunication goals which are then delegated to the respective managers of the department. 
Communications is a rapidly changing art and its effectiveness is greatly influenced by economic as well as sqcial 
trends. The incumbent *directs the completion of regular research studies and actively uses these research 
measurement results in. monitoring the effectivenes's of the department and in establishing department objectives 
aimed at maintaining, improving or changing attitudes of the various pufcilics. The incumbent must be aware olf 
these trends in relation to NML's communication efforts in order to help set company objectives; to assist the 
company to define its role in the area of corporate social responsibility; and to suggest and implement specific 
programs to attain these objectives through the <iirection of key department personnel. The incumbent seeks 
opportunities to explain and discuss various field communication^ programs to the field through home office 
contacts and through personal agency visitations. 

T^iis position requires managerial know-how in the communication^ areas, as well as a knowledge of the 
marketing effort in relation to these areas. - * • * * 



If A%^i|BC0|SSIN6 COMPANY 




Retatiohs: 




^i:>SRoit:^h^ Services. 



elected 



i by the Board of Direcbrs^ahd rs:resp<mible x6 ftis.Senfdff 




?^ -: »>T^3«!^*' publteftjations program fncludiing iM^ 

cofTimun^^ relatlonl^^and preiSration and dlstriixrtifan of $^ ^ - 
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AGWAY1NC. 

Job Title: Group Vice President - Staff Services 

t ' 

Supervisor: General Manager 
Division: Staff Services 

Principal Duties and Responsibilities: 



( 



Personally responsible for coordinatina government relations at the^federal level, ^nd for liaison with /assigned 
outside ventures and associated farm organ^ions, in addition to supen/isionof assigned staff departments. 

Jt 

1 . Recommend to^the General Manager in writing any changes in AgwaV policies and procedures deemed needed to 
enhance attainment of institutional long-range goals. • « 

2. Establish and^aint^irvfunctiynal relations with key person/at the Federal Government level, including those in 
associated bureaus and agencies dealing with matters affecting Agway and Agway members. 

3. Serve as the coordinator of activities involving specified associated organizations such as .A-l-C, National 
Council, and the likfe. " ' * . * 

4 Serve as*the official mentor on corporate matters affecting Agway's image pertaining to its various publics. , 

5.. Coordinate and dVect the administration of the staff services which are responsib#to the 6nd'of providing 
optimum service and support to appropriate other Une and staff functions. 

' \ 

6.' Maintain close correlation vvith tt^e Group Vice President - General Services and the^ Group Vice President - 
Diitribution to the end of coordinating activities a^nd programs which are of mutualicpncei-n to^ Agway and 
Agway members. 



7. Serve as a member of the executive committee and of other committees and boards as 'designated by the General 
Manager. 

a Direct the administration .of institutional communications programs and activities (exclusive of advertisingL/ 

relating to Agway's publics other than employees^ including the Agway annual meeting and diairmanship of thck 
V ^communications committee. ' a ' * . * n 

"9. Backstop'to the General Manager pnbehilf of Agway management irf top-level situations. 

SuparvlSiOh: 'Secretary * ' ^ * ^ ^ ^' ^ , ^ ^ . . 

Director of Member Relations < , . 

Director of Public Relations^ | 
. Director of Environmental Quality and Engineering ^ . - 

Director of Research and DevelopfTient * 

Director of Transportation * , * ^ ^ • 

^ ' Director of Data Processing 
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; '^Pj^cpE^ Director of Public Relations 



.i^qjNO^ publida,cceptance*and appreciation for "the company as art investor-owned utility and for the 

'^C-"^;Vi^ promote t^erstanding of the Americaa.economic systeiri. 

/{i|te^jCH]^ to "the GroujJ^Executive -for Legal and Administrative Seryiires, Staff to pthe^ r 

/ r^^^f'^-^i^?^ y . departments. Supervises the Managers of Communfcations> Creative, and lnfofmatil>n services,arKl. . 



:^5^Authpnl9* To administer the Public Relations Department 



Imppnsibilities: 

1.. Pl'ans for a ^coordinated public relations program 
_ahcl for ;the initiation -or recorhmendation of 
* -specific activities. 



Cqmrnunrcattons — Plans for communications to 
: prpmote-tpubjlc^understanding of the company V 

operations.and appreciation of its personnel and 
.'services: • 



Infprmtatibn*— Plans for dissemination. of inf or- 
nia energy, the electric industry, and 

- V * r >l^rArMrican economic system 10 emplpypes and 
/J:- ' t^ public* to ^he end that*appreciftion is 
developed for the company as ah investor-owned 
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AN ELECTRIC UTILITY 

PositiorivOescription (con't.) 



4J Advertising - Plans for advertising to support the 
coijipany's objectives. 



Institutional and customer'seryice advertising, is 
planned to support tha conipdny's goals, and 
appropriate programs implemented., ' 



5. Relationships With News Media - Plans for 
regular visits with editors and broadcasters to 
X identify questions and share information. i.' 



Alhnev)|;spaper ^d broadcast media in the con> 
pany's service area are visited at least once a year 
by a representative of the depaV^tmeotr 



6. Industry Relations - Coordinates the company's 
(sublic relation^ activities with' thoseo^ neighbor- 
ing Utilities' and with electric iffoustry orggrjl- 
zations. 



a. information about public ^relatioiiSp^otrvfties is' 



exchanged with neighboring electric -utirrtfes! 



7. Plans for cooi:dination pf activities of the Public 
• Relations Department with other dep'artments. 



8.. Contributions — * ReviewSy^equests for ,qontVi- 
butions and makes reconmenttetions consistent 
with previous practice and OQmalBny policy. 



The company is active m planning and informa*" 
tional meetings of industry p ublic^Jnformatioh 
groups. • . «- *: • j-- ^ 



a. 



Working relationships aref^establishe<jl wi^ other"^ 
departments to proVide^^msteiPf ^^WIc^ * \ 

^Relationships* are^mairiteined %|th other pepaj^n > 
ments to Tceep up witb'4(eyelo^^^ whip dffe^^^^ 
pubHc relaticiis o^pOrtijn\i^^^^^^ 



Procedures are esdiblishedjfor dissfJjTiinatiSg;^^^ 
formation during emergencies/. sUcb ak a casein 
ing povyerfaifu're^or a huri;i(^r^^ ^ ^ * : 



Requests for system or majoncapital funds ddvei: 
contributions are reviewed and recommendation 
made. * ' ~ ^ \ ; ' 



A- continuing history pncontributiqns is;de- ; 
veloped to assure consistency in the recomV *- 
mendations offered. . . 



9. Personnel — Maintains a qualified staff ar^d plans 
for motivation* and c|evelopment of personnel. 



Position d«criptions and standards of perfor- 
mance are prep^ed for eadi supervisory job. 

Performance of supervisory employees is re^ . 
viewed and appraised at least once annually. 
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.ANELECTFIIC UTIJ-ltY, 

JPdsition Description (con't). 



c/ Individuals are recommended for' training or 
management-development .activities, and are en- 
coUraged in 'thel^ professions^! development. 

d. Planning includes a backup or l-eplacement for 
section heads. 



10. Organization Plans for an organization ' that 
may reasonably be expected to perform, the 
functions of the department effectively and 
- '% efficiently. 



3. ..The departmental organization Ms revievved an- 
nually ai^d any changes that may be indicated are 
recommended for approval. 



11. Budgets — Proposes, and when approved, ad- 
. . ipinisters the budget for the Public Relations 
. ♦ di^pantment. ^ ' _ 



• a. The proposed %u^get is prepared according *to 
instructions and submitted on schedule. 



b. , The. approved budget is'adrr{inktered in keeping 
;/with company policies and accounting pro- 



' cedures. 



, 12. Reports..to Shareholders - Plans for the writing, 
/ ^ design and production of annuaF reports ^nd 
quarterly Iwers to shareholders. 



13. Accepts such other duties as may be assigned^ 
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SECURITY PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK 

Position Description 

Functional Title: Public Affairs 

Department Head 



Incumbent: 
Reports to: 

Department: 

•3 

Location: 



Senior Vice President 

Administrator, Bank Support 
Group » ^ 

s 

Public Affairs 




Head Office 



Accountability Objective: 

Direct the development and implementation of programs for the overall communi.ty and employees to provide 
Bank identification and a positive image to fhe public and business community. . f J 

Nature, Scope and Relationships: . ^ . ■ ^ ^ 

^ ^ . ~ ' , " ^ , *- >' ^ ' * 

* The incumbent reports to the Administrator, Bank Slipport (jroup^ as do the heads of tt^e Bank locations, 
Consumer Finance, Marketing, Real Estate Finance, and Research Departme'nts. 

The Public Affairs Department is responsible for projecting the Bank into the overall community to establish 
programs and relationships in governfnental, community and urban agencies, and service organizations. The. 
department has responsibility for public affairs forecasting to determine which. external factors wiH impact on"^ 
management decision making anrf to what degree. It plans, writes and publishes the Bank's quarterly and annual 
reports and financial supplement data, the department also Is responsible -for keeping the general public 3nd business 
community aware of Bank activities, and informing employees of Bank activities through such internal organs as 
Comments and Security News. The department determines what Bank achiever^nfe and philosophies Will be 
disseminated to the public and develops strategies and specific programs to achieve fheir publicity. A special aspect 
of public relations is contingency planning, which involves determination of the Bank'spublic stand on such is$ues as 
urban problems and economic conditions to make appropriate statenrients for the press. 

Reporting to the incumbent are the managers of the Government Relations, Community Relations, Contributions 
and Events, Public Information, and Editorial Servioes Divisions. 



Specific Accountabilities: 



1. To direct the' planning of public relations strategies in concert with senior management, detetmrinirfg the 
posture of the Bank to be con\;|^ed to the public, and identifying target areas of the public and business- 
community. ' ^ * ^ 
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SECURITY PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK 
Position Description (con't,) - 



2. 'To direct the developmient of publicity campaigns and programs, ensuring effective impleitientation to 
communicatc-the Bank's actions Vid its standing as a leading financial and community service institution. 

* 3. To direct the developmerti of government relations strategies to assist the Bank in achieving impact in the 
governmental area. • , ^ ' * 

4. To ensure the establishment and maintenahce of an information network to keep abreast of and research 
major legislation and regulations of direct concern to the Bank. ' . ^ ' \ 

J* > 

5. To ensure the establishment and maintenance of contacts with key elected and appointed officials in national, 
state, and jocal government to make the Bank's position known on specific issues and Influenpe actions in its 
i^nterest. ' ^ 

' . ' 

^ 6. ""To direct in-depth studies of issues and problems in the areas of urban, education and consumer affairs, 
determining oeeds and opportunities for Bank action and formulating detailed strategies and programs. 

7. To direct the development of vvritten communications foF internal and external use, ensuring interesting and 
accurate account of Bank activities. , *^ 

8. To ensure development and maintenance of relationships with members of the press and Other media to 
generate awareness of Bank activities, disseminite news.materia9,^and initiate publicity action?. 



9. To direct the planning of the Bank's quarterly and annual reports, ensuring accurate publication of the Bank's 
financial status. , - 



10. To direct the review of requests made to the Bank for charitable contrlbutiqns to determine a proper formula 
and policjt^ for making sucfisContributions. 



7 



' 1|. To direct the Rank's political action programs to provide staff involvement in political affairs and achieve 
recognitiori of^^the Bank through ^roup contributions, education programs and forums. 
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BJRGSTROM PAPER COMPANY ^ ^ 

Statement of Job Responsibilities v • 

Job*Title: Public Affairs Director 
Organisational Unit: Staff \ 

I — General Responsibility: - ^ 

This position is .responsible and accountable for the public aff^irs^ programs of the company, directing and 
participating in planned courses of action conducive to the maintenance of a high degree of proficiency as an 
ethical corporate citizen, through diligent study, interpretation and evaluation of political, social and economfc 
trends impinging^on the company's operations^to the end that' its growth be maintained |5olitically in a favorable 
government and public environment. The incumbent also assists the Secretary and Counsel in administering the 
legal affairs of the company. - # . " # 

II - Organizational Relati(5nship: = • . . ; ^* 

^ A — Line: Responsible to: Secretary and Counsel a , . ^ 

B - Staff: Advise and assist all relevant departments and Company officers in public affairs^ matter's 
affecting the company,'' eliciting ;their response in the 'furtherance of the discharge of the<iuties 
arid action by the company^in the furtherance of its publiQ affairs programs. 

III - Specific Responsibilities: >- - 

1. Analyze and determine the effect cJf public and government issues on the company; establishing priority of 
importance in light of' dollar costs and management decisions. 

2. Maintain a high degree of awareness of government and political trends, issues and legislation/while 
maintaining cognizance and awarene'ss of political, economic and social changes. 

" 3. Present information and recpmmendations to corporate adftiinistration, as well as pertinent departments, to 
assist In the deteVmination of the company's position and its ensuing course of action. 

4. Perceive and anticipate the need for action as a result of government administrative, legislative or agency 
action and develop independent or cooperative measures for dealing with them. 

' ^. Coordinate company efforts in coping with governmental actions once a company course has been decided. 

6. Assist the Secre^ry and Counsel in the administration of the legal affairs of the company with particular 
emphasis on matters. involving directives of governmental agencies. ' . ' , " ' 

' 7/Reviev\^ and police all lawful directives and orders of fovernrtient agencies to assure the company's 
compliance within such orders. , ^ ^ 

8. Establish and maintain effective communications vyith appropriate government officials on federal, state 
and local levels;, maintaining insofar as possible the good will of government officials with the company. 
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BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY * . 

Statement of Job, Responsibilities (con't) , > 

9. Initiate statements of company's position on public Issues, submitting the same to the appropriate 
company officers for approval and promulgation, and representihg the company in public hearings as required. 



10. Particl^ate in the promotion^ and maintenanW of favorable relations with the company's communities, 
working with corporate officers and the communications coordinator, personnel, and marketing towards its 
assurance. j . ^* 

11. Develop and participate in political training for company personnel, encouraging employees to keep 
informed on the political process, candidates and issues. % 

12. Maintain a direct and participative relationship with designated associations and organizations to maximize 
^the result of the company's participation* in the prggrams of these groups and the counseling of other employees* 

involved with sUch associations. . ' r ' 

13. Actively participate in political activity >in the communities in which the company resides and the 
encouragement of other employees of \he company to do the same.* 

IV — Collateral Responsibilities: ' ' , < 

^ ' s * / 

The Public Affairs D?rector will discern and evaluate social and economic changes in the ever-changing affair^ . 
of national, state and local governments. The incumbent wiil work closely with organizations such as the local 
and national Chambers of Commerce, the Wisconsin and National Manufacturers Associations, the American , 
Paper Institute, NARI, the Wisconsin Paper and 'Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association, the American Fo/est 
Institute, National Council for Air and Stream Improvement, Wisconsin Paper Council, The Conference Board, 
and Wisconsin Public Expenditure Survey. The director will institute, and copperate with appropriate individuals 
in the company and ^corporate officers if the positiop calls for a determination of what government matters 
affect the Company's well-being, coordinating also the activities of the company in carrying out the action^ 
program determiiaed. The dutjes of this office include working with national, state and local legislative and 
executive agencies affecting the company's 'life; presenting the company's position on such mattfers directly to the 
government officials involved, and at public hearings in*which the company's presence is required. 
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Appendix B ' , 

A Compendium af Executive Titles and Unit Designations 



This appendix is a catalog of many of the variations 
in external relations titles and unit designations found 
among the companies that responded to this study. The 
list is intended to demonstrate the wide array of \ 
designations in corporate use today, to sketch a pictur.g^ 
of the total look of the corporate external relations 
function. Not included are scpxe of the more esoteric 
combinations of titles and unit designations that are 



used by only one or two respondents and are probably 
not applicable to other companies. 

Mt) attempt has been made to show prevalence of unit 
designations, but only to indicate their variety. Also, 
some executives evidently carry more than one title, one' 
thajt is used colloquially in the company and one that 
actually appears on the corporate orjganization chart. 
The list is limited to the latter. 



r 



V 



Titles: 

Senior Vice President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President and Director 
Director 
Manager , 
Coordinator 

Representative 
Senior Editor 
. Editor ' ' 

General Supervisor 
^ 'Supervisor 
General Manager 

Compreheinsive Units: 

• Corporate Affairs / 
♦Corporate Commupications 
Corporate Public/Relations 
Qox^m^e Public^Relations pnd Communications 
Corprorate Relations 
External Affairs 
External Relatipns 
Law and Extern^t Affairs 
Marketing and Publjc Affairs^.. 
Public|^ffa|rs 

Public and ipbveri/ment Affairs 
Public Inkirmati^ 
Public Relations 

PubHc Relatior« and Advertising 
Public l?elatioi/s and Public Affairs 
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Specialized Units: 

Advertising . ^ 

Advertising,and PubllC'Information 
Budgets and Administration 
Communication 
Communications'Services 
Community Relations 
Cofhmunityand State Affairs 
Consurfier Affairs. 
Consumer and Community Affairs 
Corporate Advertising and Promotioh 
Corporate^'Advertising and Visual Communication 
Corppr|^ Contributions - ^ 
Corpwate Graph/cs 
^C^^rate InforniStioQ 
''^eative Services 
ustomer Service 
Design and Photography. 
Editorial aftd Graphic Services y 
Energy Education Services 
Employee Communications 
Employee Publications 
Environmental Affairs 
Environrrtental and Safety 'Affairs 
Executive Communications 
Films and Special Programs 
Financial Communications 
Government and Public Affairs * 
Government Affairs 
Government and Industry Affairs 
Government Relations 
Graphic Arts ^ 
Industrial Ecology 



/ 



Specialized Units ^con't) 

Industry and Corporate Affairs 
- . Informetfcn and Publications 
' Institutional Advertising 
'Internal Communications 
International Communication^ '* 
Investor Relations 
Issues Analysis affd Presentation 
Legislative Analysis ' ^ 
Management Communications 
Marketing Communication 
Media and Budgets / 
Media Relations / / . * . 
Member* Rel a ti^ni^ ^ 
News and Information 
News Sep/ices 

Press,<ifKi Internal Communications 



Printing and Distribution , 
Production Siervices 
^Public Affairs 

Public ComrAunications 
Public Information ' 
Public Policy Development 
Public Relations 
Publications 

Sales Development Services ^ 
Special ProJecJts 
Stockholder Relations 
' Urban Affairs 

Visual Communicatioils 
• Youth and Educational Relations 
Washington Office / 
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